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Hundreds  of  manufacturing  businesses,  large  and  small,  along  with  thou- 
sands of  their  employees,  are  being  helped  today  in  Massachusetts  like  never 
before. 

New  loans  are  being  negotiated,  and  new  investors  are  being  identified. 
Management  is  getting  expert  advice  on  everything  from  energy  audits  that 
help  save  significant  operating  dollars,  to  finding  new  plants  sites  that  enable 
companies  to  capitalize  on  profit-making  opportunities. 

And  perhaps  most  important  of  all,  thousands  of  jobs  are  being  saved. 

When  layoffs  or  plant  closings  occur,  workers  are  still  being  served  quickly 
through  the  best  programs  available.  More  and  more  companies  are  providing 
advance  notice  of  workforce  reductions  or  shutdowns.  Retraining  and  job 
placement  programs,  with  larger  company  contributions  than  ever  before,  are 
being  established.  Over  fifty  percent  of  the  staffs  at  the  re-employment  Worker 
Assistance  Centers  are  drawn  from  the  affected  work  force. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  efforts  of  the  Industrial  Services  Program 
and  the  Massachusetts  Industrial  Advisory  Board  to  provide  these  new  oppor- 
tunities for  troubled  industries  are  being  recognized  throughout  the  nation. 
Other  states  are  using  our  programs  and  the  Mature  Industries  Legislation  as 
models  for  their  own  efforts.  And,  the  Massachusetts  effort  has  been  cited  as 
an  exceptional  one  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  and  the  National  Alliance 
of  Business. 

Still,  while  we  enjoy  the  lowest  unemployment  rate  of  any  of  the  industrial 
states,  the  manufacturing  sector  here  continues  to  be  the  hardest  hit  by  mass 
layoffs.  Fortunately,  we  have  been  able  to  begin  to  address  the  problem  at  a 
time  when  the  Commonwealth,  overall,  is  on  a  sound  economic  footing. 

The  challenge  for  the  Industrial  Services  Program  for  the  coming  year  will 
be  to  maintain  the  quality  of  our  services  and  make  them  available  to  all  of 
the  Commonwealth's  workers  and  companies  in  need  of  our  help.  We  must 
do  this  in  the  face  of  substantial  cutbacks  in  federal  funds  to  assist  dislocated 
workers. 


Patricia  Hanratty 
Executive  Director 


1  ASHBURTON  PLACE,  BOSTON,  MA  02108,  (617)  727-8158 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  Industrial  Services  Program 
(ISP)  was  created  In  1985  by  the 
Massachusetts  Mature  Industries 
Legislation  to  help  both  employ- 
ers and  employees  In  the  Com- 
monwealth's mature  industries. 
Jointly  supervised  by  the  Secre- 
taries of  Labor  and  Economic 
Affairs,  the  ISP  operates  a  state- 
wide program  that  provides  busi- 
ness consulting  services  and 
financing  for  companies  and 
re-employment  programs  for 
workers  who  have  lost  their  jobs 
because  of  major  lay-offs  or 
plant  closings. 

For  businesses  in  financial  dif- 
ficulty, a  professional  staff  is 
available  to  help  companies  iden- 
tify efficiency  problems,  new 
markets,  more  productive  manu- 
facturing processes  and  capital 
needs.  Specialized  consultant 
services  are  also  available  to  help 
companies  remain  viable.  In  ad- 
dition, the  ISP's  expert  financial 
staff  helps  companies  Identify 
public  financing  sources  and 
assist  them  In  loan  packaging 
and  applications  from  a  variety  of 
quasi-public  agencies  as  well  as 


private  capital  sources.  The  ISP 
staff  also  makes  recommenda- 
tions on  loans  to  the  Board  of 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Trust. 

Re-employment  assistance 
programs  provide  workers  with  a 
broad  range  of  services  and 
programs  designed  to  enable 
them  to  avoid  long-term 
unemployment  and  wage  reduc- 
tions. When  a  plant  closes  or 
plans  a  major  layoff,  the  ISP 
ensures  that  an  employee 
meeting  takes  place  and  the 
workers  receive  assistance. 
Through  Worker  Assistance  Cen- 
ters, these  workers  are  provided 
job  search  assistance,  job  train- 
ing and  education  programs, 
career  counseling  and  other  sup- 
port services. 

By  targeting  Its  resources  to 
upgrade  the  skills  of  the  work- 
force and  to  help  companies  re- 
main viable,  productive  members 
of  the  Massachusetts  economy, 
the  ISP  Is  helping  the  Common- 
wealth maintain  Its  economic 
diversity,  while  ensuring  eco- 
nomic opportunity  for  all  Its 
citizens. 
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SAVING  COMPANIES 


Business  and 
Financial  Services: 

The  news  is  never  easy.  A  com- 
pany has  fallen  on  hard  financial 
times  and  must  lay  off  some  of 
its  workers.  Cash  must  be  saved 
to  make  ends  meet.  Worse  still, 
the  doors  may  have  to  be  closed 
for  good.  Through  its  Business 
and  Financial  Services  division, 
the  Industrial  Services  Program 
helps  to  save  some  of  these 
plants.  Management  consultants 
provide  an  array  of  services  from 
financial  help  to  advice  on 
product  line  changes  and  new 
technologies. 

During  the  past  year,  the  divi- 
sion's professional  staff,  with 
extensive  industrial  experience  in 
general  management,  provided 
help  to  108  companies  with  9,113 
employees.  In  some  cases,  con- 
sultants worked  on  site  for  as 
long  as  three  months  at  a  time  to 
help  them  avoid  closures  or  lay- 
offs. The  companies  are  in  a 
wide  range  of  industries,  from 
machinery  to  garments,  fishing 
to  plastics,  and  steel  and  wire  to 
publishing. 

Most  of  the  companies  have 
been  in  serious  financial  trouble, 
and  are  in  danger  of  having  their 
bank  loans  pulled.  Their  major 
problems  are  often  poor  manage- 
ment and  increased  competition. 
The  firms  have  been  in  existence 
for  5  to  150  years,  and  employ 
anywhere  from  10  to  5000  peo- 
ple. They  are  located  throughout 
the  Commonwealth:  in  Spring- 
field, Worcester,  North  Adams, 


Fall  River,  New  Bedford,  Law- 
rence, Chicopee,  Andover,  Salem 
and  Boston.  Some  can  be  saved. 
Some  cannot.  Fifteen  have  been 
forced  to  close  in  the  last  year. 

Sometimes  consulting  services 
are  not  enough.  Through  the 
Business  and  Financial  Services 
division,  companies  can  be  as- 
sisted in  seeking  financing  from 
private  sources  as  well  as  state 
financing  agencies  and  the  ISP's 
Economic  Stabilization  Trust. 

Tlie  Economic  Stabilization 
Trust:  Leveraging  Money 

As  the  lending  arm  of  the  Indus- 
trial Services  Program,  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Trust  (EST) 
can  make  high  risk  loans  to  com- 
panies in  serious  financial  trou- 
ble. These  loans  are  designed  to 
keep  the  plants  open  and  people 
employed  for  a  substantial  period 
of  time.  All  financing  decisions 
are  approved  by  the  EST  Board 
of  Directors  which  is  appointed 
by  the  Governor. 

To  qualify  for  a  loan  a  com- 
pany must  be  in  a  mature  indus- 
try, have  a  stable,  competent 
management  team,  have  a  po- 
tentially profitable  future,  and  be 
committed  to  maintaining  jobs  in 
Massachusetts.  EST  funds  can 
be  used  to  provide  additional 
working  capital,  assist  in  em- 
ployee or  third  party  buyouts, 
purchase  new  equipment,  or 
fund  other  projects  which  contri- 
bute to  the  long  range  success  of 
the  company. 

Only  the  most  difficult  cases 
come  to  the  EST  It  is  a  lender  of 
last  resort  and  cannot  loan  funds 


unless  a  company  is  in  serious 
danger  of  closing  and  is  unable 
to  find  sufficient  monies  from  pri- 
vate and  other  public  sources. 
There  is  a  high  degree  of  risk 
associated  with  each  loan.  Con- 
sequently, the  loans  carry  signifi- 
cant conditions  designed  to  help 
employees  and  the  company's 
financial  stability.  These  can 
include  requirements  such  as 
lowering  top  management  sal- 
aries, providing  additional  equity 
and  instituting  a  health  insurance 
plan  for  workers.  All  loans 
require  a  personal  guarantee  by 
the  owner. 

During  Fiscal  1986,  the  EST 
made  nine  loans  totaling 
$2,922,000.  These  funds  lever- 
aged over  $6.2  million  in  other 
private  and  public  funds  and 
helped  maintain  1,058  jobs. 
Another  eight  companies,  in 
industries  such  as  plastics, 
leather,  wire  and  machining  were 
assisted  in  obtaining  an  addi- 
tional $8.2  million  in  loans  and 
equity  from  other  lenders. 

COMPANY  PROFILE 

A  manufacturer  with  400  employees 
and  $20  million  in  annual  sales  came 
to  the  Industrial  Services  Program  15 
months  ago  in  very  serious  trouble. 
The  owners  had  bought  the  company 
in  September  1981  and  were  having 
a  very  difficult  time  paying  suppliers 
and  maintaining  production.  Their 
problems  were  many  but  the  largest 
problem  was  undercapitalization— 
when  something  went  wrong  the 
company  had  no  cushion  or  protec- 
tion. Several  things  had  gone  wrong— 
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the  accountant  had  made  a  major 
error  in  preparing  the  taxes  and  the 
company  owed  much  more  than 
planned;  the  owners  were  selling  a 
piece  of  land  to  generate  cash,  but 
the  sale  took  much  longer  than  they 
had  projected  and  no  money  had 
come;  and  the  financial  officer  had 
not  managed  the  money  or  accounts 
payable  successfully 

The  company  needed  more  money 
and  stronger  managers.  One  of  the 
ISP  Business  and  Financial  Services 
consultants  spent  four  days  a  week 
at  the  company  for  two  months  just 
to  straighten  things  out.  The  ISP 
consultant  recommended  that  the 
owners  should  find  a  new  buyer  for 
the  land  or  sell  their  land  to  a  local 
developer  and  lease  it  back  on  a 
long  term  lease.  It  was  also  neces- 
sary to  bring  in  a  new  financial 
officer  The  company's  owners 
agreed  with  these  ideas  and  the  ISP 
helped  them  to  implement  the  new 
business  plan. 

The  ISP  consultant  also  worked 
closely  with  the  union  and  the 
company's  bank.  The  union  was 
cooperative  but  very  nervous  and 
was  looking  for  pay  increases  which 
the  company  could  not  afford.  After 
much  discussion,  the  union  agreed 
to  postpone  pay  increases  and  work 


with  the  managers  to  help  improve 
the  company's  productivity.  The  bank 
was  also  nervous  and  wanted  to  pull 
out.  The  ISP  consultant  was  able  to 
convince  the  bank  to  stay  involved. 
Finally,  a  new  buyer  was  found  and 
the  ISP  business  and  financial  con- 
sultant worked  with  the  buyer  to  get 
the  financial  commitments  the  com- 
pany needed.  A  deal  was  made  for 
the  new  owner  to  buy  the  company 
for  $10  million.  The  Industrial  Services 
Program's  Economic  Stabilization 
Trust  loaned  $90,000  to  the  company 
and  guaranteed  an  additional 
$310,000.  The  ISP  contributed  a  total 
of  4%  or  $400,000  of  the  $10  million 
needed  to  save  the  company  and 
turn  it  around. 
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HELPING  WORKERS 


Worker  Assistance  Centers: 

The  problem  is  not  new— but  it  is 
always  devastating.  A  company 
that  has  employed  hundreds  of 
workers  in  a  town  is  forced  to 
close.  The  workers  cannot  be- 
lieve it's  true— the  town  is  in 
shock.  What  will  happen  to  all 
these  people  and  their  families? 
How  will  they  ever  find  new  jobs? 

It  is  in  crisis  situations  like  this 
that  the  Industrial  Services  Pro- 
gram moves  quickly  into  action. 
All  of  the  local  people  who  know 
the  problem  and  can  help  the 
workers  come  together  quickly— 
the  unions,  the  Division  of  Em- 
ployment Security,  training 
agencies,  the  United  Way— are 
all  galvanized.  Often,  within  just 
weeks  the  ISP  provides  funds  to 
open  a  Worker  Assistance  Center 
at  a  familiar  site  near  the  com- 
pany where  the  unemployed 
workers  can  get  the  help  they 
need  to  find  new  jobs. 

Many  of  these  workers  have 
been  in  their  jobs  for  ten,  twenty 
and  even  thirty  years.  Often,  they 
have  spent  their  entire  work  lives 
at  the  same  plant  and  have  not 
looked  for  a  job  since  they  were 
young  adults.  They  are  older  than 
the  average  worker  and  are  fre- 
quently in  their  forties  and  fifties. 
Overall,  nearly  one-third  of  these 
workers  do  not  have  a  high 
school  diploma. 

The  problem  is  complex.  These 
men  and  women  have  heavy  fam- 
ily and  financial  responsibilities 
and  are  thrown  into  a  state  of 
fear  and  depression  when  the 
only  job  they  have  ever  had  sud- 
denly disappears.  Even  though 


many  of  them  receive  advance 
notice  and  severance  pay,  they 
simply  cannot  adjust  overnight  to 
finding  a  new  type  of  job.  Worker 
Assistance  Centers  provide  them 
the  help  they  need  in  learning  a 
new  skill  and  finding  a  new  job. 
They  provide  job  placement  and 
training  services  and,  when 
necessary,  educational  and  sup- 
port services.  For  many  thou- 
sands of  laid  off  workers  around 
the  Commonwealth  these  Centers 
provide  the  bridge  back  to  eco- 
nomic stability  and  productivity. 


Between  January  1, 1985  when 
the  Mature  Industries  Legislation 
took  effect,  and  June  30,  1986, 
26  Centers  were  established 
around  the  state.  During  FY  86, 
14  Centers  have  been  set  up  to 
serve  6,000-i-  laid  off  workers. 
Massachusetts  Worker  Assis- 
tance Centers  have  some  of  the 
best  success  rates  in  the  United 
States.  Overall,  79%  of  the 
workers  who  use  the  Centers  are 
placed  in  jobs.  Their  new  jobs 
pay  an  average  starting  salary  of 
$7.08  per  hour  and  that  is  very 
close  to  what  they  were  earning 
after  years  of  seniority  at  their 
old  plants.  Their  new  jobs  start 
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these  workers  at  87%  of  their  old 
wages  and  there  are  significant 
opportunities  for  raises  as  they 
learn  their  new  jobs. 

To  ensure  coordination  with 
local  employment  and  training 
agencies  all  Centers  are  operated 
either  by  the  local  office  of  the 
Division  of  Employment  Security 
or  the  local  Service  Delivery  Area 
under  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act.  Several  community 
colleges  have  also  been  actively 
involved  in  Worker  Assistance 
Centers,  either  by  housing  the 
Center  or  providing  re-training 
courses.  Local  United  Way  of- 
fices have  provided  support  and 
social  services  to  workers  at  the 
Centers. 

Perhaps,  the  most  important 
connection  at  the  Centers  is  the 
involvement  of  labor  unions  and 
workforce  people.  When  a  plant 
which  has  a  union  closes,  the 
union  representatives  are  imme- 
diately involved  in  designing  the 
Center  for  their  members.  They 
help  locate,  and  even  pay  for, 
space  for  the  Center,  help  identify 
workers  who  would  be  good  staff 
members  for  the  Center,  and  pro- 
vide badly  needed  information  on 
the  background,  age  and  skills  of 
their  members.  The  ISP  has 
found  that  workforce  and  union 
involvement  are  the  key  to  suc- 
cessful Centers. 

Massachusetts  has  the  highest 
participation  rate  in  the  nation  in 
these  programs,  and  we  believe 
it  is  because  we  actively  involve 
workers  at  all  levels  of  the  pro- 
cess. Over  half  the  staff  mem- 


bers at  our  Centers  are  workers 
who  came  out  of  the  plants  we. 
are  serving.  They  provide  an 
irreplaceable  personal  knowledge 
of  their  fellow  workers  and  win 
their  trust  quickly.  As  a  result, 
workers  feel  the  Centers  are  truly 
for  them,  and  they  use  them. 
This  unique  feature  of  our  pro- 
grams has  made  them  the  sub- 
ject of  study  by  other  states  and 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
which  cited  the  ISP  Centers  as 
exemplary  programs  in  a  recent 
report. 

The  best  way  to  explain  the 
work  of  the  Centers  is  to  look  at 
them  through  the  experiences  of 
individual  workers. 

WORKER  PROFILE 

In  1984  Brenda  Carter  left  her 
minimum  wage  job  as  a  dishwasher 
and  banquet  waitress  for  what  she 
thought  was  a  good  thing  for  her 
and  her  two  children— a  job  at  the 
General  Dynamics  Quincy  Shipyard. 
After  a  series  of  dead  end  jobs, 
which  never  earned  her  more  than 
minimum  wage,  Brenda  was  now 
earning  $6. 02  an  hour  as  a  beginner 
welder 

She  hadn't  been  on  her  job  for 
even  a  year  with  General  Dynamics 
when  she  found  out  the  shipyard 
would  close  and  she  would  be  laid 
off.  Brenda  enrolled  at  the  Worker 
Assistance  Center  set  up  by  the  ISP, 
General  Dynamics,  and  Local  5  of 
the  Shipbuilders  for  the  shipyard's 
employees.  The  Center,  directed  by 


DBS  and  General  Dynamics  manage- 
ment personnel,  served  thousands  of 
workers  like  Brenda.  Through  a 
series  of  job  counseling  sessions 
with  a  career  specialist,  Brenda 
found  that  she  really  wanted  a  career 
change.  Because  she  had  a  strong 
interest  in  computers  and  was  a 
highly  motivated  individual,  the 
placement  counselor  recommended 
that  Brenda  be  given  a  training  slot 
at  Massasoit  Community  College. 
Brenda,  however,  had  only  an  eighth 
grade  education  and  Massasoit  was 
reluctant  to  accept  her  into  the 
program. 

With  the  understanding  that  she 
would  obtain  her  high  school 
diploma  (GED),  she  enrolled  into 
both  Massasoit  Community  College 
for  computer  programming  and  a 
GED  program  to  earn  her  high 
school  diploma.  By  April  1986, 
Brenda  had  met  her  objectives. 

After  successfully  completing 
these  programs,  Brenda  went  back 
to  the  Worker  Assistance  Center  and 
began  the  job  development  process. 
Soon  she  had  an  interview  with  Blue 
Cross/Blue  Shield  and  was  offered  a 
job  as  a  computer  operator  Brenda 
started  her  job  at  over  seven  dollars 
an  hour  Today  Brenda  has  the 
possibility  of  being  upgraded  to  a 
management  position  in  the  very 
near  future. 
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In  the  Spring  of  1985  the  General 
Dynamics  Shipyard  In  Quincy  an- 
nounced it  would  be  closing  and 
laying  off  Its  workforce  of  6,300 
people.  Within  days  the  ISP 
brought  the  unions,  local  em- 
ployment and  training  agencies 
throughout  the  area  and  the  Divi- 
sion of  Employment  Security  to- 
gether to  work  with  General  Dy- 
namics in  providing  help  to  Its 
shipbuilders.  The  company  had 
already  rented  office  space  In 
Bralntree  for  a  job  placement 
center  and  agreed  to  help  the  ISP 
provide  training  and  educational 
services  for  the  workers.  The  ISP 
was  committed  to  actively  Involv- 
ing the  local  unions,  particularly 
Local  5  of  the  United  Shipbuild- 
ers which  represented  the  largest 
share  of  workers  In  the  Worker 
Assistance  Center.  In  July,  people 
from  Local  5  joined  DES  staff 
and  General  Dynamics  personnel 
at  a  jointly  funded  Center  for  the 
shipyard's  employees. 

In  all,  over  $3  million  In  Gen- 
eral Dynamics,  state  and  federal 
funds  went  into  the  largest  Worker 
Assistance  Center  In  Massachu- 
setts' history.  General  Dynamics 
found  that  by  September  1986  a 
total  of  over  3500  had  found  new 
work  and  nearly  900  workers  had 
retired.  By  September  1986, 
3289  workers  had  been  served 
by  the  Center,  1,249  had  been 
placed  in  jobs  with  an  average 
wage  of  $9.53  per  hour  and  639 
had  been  retrained  for  new  ca- 
reers. There  are  still  workers  in 
need  of  help,  particularly  those 
laid  off  in  June  1986.  and  the 
Worker  Assistance  Center  will 
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continue  to  serve  the  General  Dy- 
namics workers  for  tlie  foresee- 
able future. 

When  Governor  Dukakis  learned 
that  the  entire  shipyard  would  be 
closing,  he  made  a  commitment 
to  doing  everything  in  his  power 
to  maintain  maritime  industries, 
and  hopefully  shipbuilding,  at  the 
site.  At  the  request  of  the  Massa- 
achusetts  Legislature,  a  Special 
Task  Force  on  the  Future  Use  of 
the  Quincy  Fore  River  Shipyard 
was  immediately  appointed.  The 
ISP  staffed  the  project  and  the 
search  for  a  reuse  plan  began  in 
the  Summer  of  1985.  On  the  Task 
Force  were  representatives  of  the 
company,  the  workers,  the  city 
of  Quincy,  the  business  com- 
munity, the  Legislature,  the 
Congressional  delegation,  and 
the  Administration.  It  began 
meeting  in  August  1985  and 
quickly  selected  a  consultant 
firm,  Booz,  Allen  &  Hamilton,  to 
evaluate  future  shipbuilding  and 
industrial  uses  for  the  yard.  The 
report,  which  was  submitted  in 
February  1986,  indicated  that 
there  were  shipbuilding  opportu- 
nities for  the  yard  but  not  until 
1988.  Further,  the  report  gave  a 
dim  outlook  for  other  large 
industrial  uses  at  the  site. 

Shortly  after  the  report  was 
submitted.  Local  5  approached 
the  ISP  about  evaluating  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  employee  buyout  of 
the  yard.  The  ISP  engaged  the 
nationally  known  employee  buy- 
out specialists,  the  Industrial 


Cooperative  Association  (ICA)  of 
Somerville,  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  this  option.  In  May 
1986,  ICA  came  in  with  a  prelimi- 
nary analysis  which  recommended 
that  a  thorough  investigation  of 
an  employee  buyout  be  pursued. 
General  Dynamics  agreed  to  post- 
pone its  bidding  process  on  the 
sale  of  the  yard  until  September 
30, 1986  when  the  feasibility 
study  would  be  completed. 

Subsequently,  the  employees 
submitted  a  joint  venture  bid  to 
General  Dynamics  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  yard.  The  com- 
pany's decision  is  not  yet  known. 
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INDUSTRIAL  TRENDS 


The  Mature  Industries 
Research  Project: 

The  Commonwealth  has  been 
fortunate  in  the  last  two  years  to 
have  one  of  the  strongest  econo- 
mies in  the  nation.  Our  extremely 
low  unemployment  rate  and  the 
creation  of  over  350,000  new 
jobs  since  January  1983,  have 
truly  begun  to  provide  opportun- 
ities for  all  our  citizens.  Yet,  even 
with  these  prosperous  times,  tra- 
ditional manufacturing  industries 
have  had  problems.  Plant  clos- 
ings and  layoffs  take  place  even 
in  a  healthy  economy.  As  we 
have  seen  over  the  past  several 
years,  those  layoffs  are  not 
necessarily  distributed  evenly 
across  the  state's  labor  markets 
or  industries.  In  order  to  track 
layoffs  and  closings  and  who 
they  affect,  the  Mature  Industries 
Legislation  created  a  research 
group  within  the  Division  of 
Employment  Security.  This 
Mature  Industries  Research  proj- 
ect reports  to  the  Massachusetts 
Industrial  Advisory  Board  on  the 
level  and  types  of  layoffs  occuring 
in  the  state.  The  data  gathered  by 
the  project  is  summarized  here. 

During  1985,  Massachusetts 
businesses  reported  329  distinct 
layoffs.  Another  84  layoffs  were 
reported  during  the  first  quarter 
of  1986.  While  the  number  of 
workers  affected  by  mass  layoffs 
and  closings  represented  only  a 
fraction  of  the  state's  entire 


workforce,  there  continues  to  be 
a  wide  variance  in  the  impact 
among  different  sectors.  How- 
ever, one  thing  is  clear— manu- 
facturing continued  to  be  hit  the 
hardest  by  layoffs.  Similarly, 
several  areas  of  the  state  con- 
tinue to  experience  difficult 
economic  times.  They  include 
North  Adams,  Fall  River,  New 
Bedford,  Worcester,  Springfield 
and  Gardner 


The  Social  Compact 

When  the  Governor's  Commission 
on  Mature  Industries  made  its 
recommendations  for  a  new,  inno- 
vative law  to  help  the  mature 
manufacturers  in  Massachusetts 
and  their  workers,  it  called  for  a 
Social  Compact  between  business, 
labor  and  government.  The 
Compact  calls  upon  firms  to 
make  good  faith  efforts  to  pro- 
vide as  much  notice  as  possible 
to  workers  in  the  event  of  a  plant 
closing  or  major  layoff. 

The  Social  Compact,  which  is 
voluntary,  became  part  of  the 
Mature  Industries  Legislation  and 
calls  for  90  days  notice  or  pay  in 
lieu  of  notice  by  companies  lay- 
ing off  workers  or  closing  plants. 
As  an  incentive,  firms  must  also 


agree  to  the  Compact  before  they 
can  seek  public  financing  through 
a  number  of  agencies,  including 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Trust, 
the  Community  Development 
Finance  Corporation,  the  Govern- 
ment Land  Bank,  the  Massachu- 
setts Industrial  Finance  Agency, 
and  the  Massachusetts  Tech- 
nology Development  Corporation. 

Since  the  Legislation  went  into 
effect  on  January  1, 1985,  there 
has  been  a  dramatic  increase  in 
workers  receiving  either  three 
months  notice  or  a  combination 
of  notice  and  severance  pay;  61% 
of  laid  off  workers  were  em- 
ployed in  companies  which  gave 
notice  and/or  severance  pay 
totalling  3  months.  This  can  be 
compared  with  the  28%  of  work- 
ers receiving  3  months  notice 
identified  by  The  Mature  Indus- 
tries Commission  in  the  period 
from  January  1982  to  December 
1983.  Furthermore,  it  is  evident 
that  the  size  of  the  firm  has  been 
a  factor  determining  the  amount 
of  advance  notice  companies  pro- 
vide. There  was  100%  compliance 
with  firms  with  400-1-  employees 
which  sharply  dropped  to  50% 
for  firms  with  300-399  employ- 
ees down  to  18%  for  firms  with 
less  than  100  employees.  Clearly, 
this  trend  has  implications  for 
future  efforts  towards  compliance. 

The  Massachusetts  Social 
Compact  has  provided  a  guide- 
line for  responsible  behavior  that 
already  has  led  to  remarkable 
results  and  visible  proof  of 
employers'  good  faith. 
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D  U 


RIAL  DEVELOPMENT 


Cooperative  Regional 
Industrial  Laboratories: 

Save  the  business.  Retain  the 
jobs.  Create  new  ones,  whenever 
possible.  These  are  the  overriding 
goals  of  the  Industrial  Services 
Program.  When  traditional  ap- 
proaches are  unable  to  meet 
these  goals,  the  ISP  is  prepared 
to  employ  new  methods  to 
achieve  the  necessary  results. 
Cooperative  Regional  Industrial 
Laboratories,  or  CRILs,  are 
experimental  economic  devel- 
opment programs  that  are  under- 
taken to  find  new,  innovative 
ways  of  retaining  jobs  and  creat- 
ing new  ones  in  mature  industries. 


By  drawing  upon  the  skills  of 
the  workforce  and  employing  a 
number  of  other  non-traditional 
strategies,  CRILs  supplement  and 
expand  the  Commonwealth's 
economic  development  efforts. 
However,  like  any  experiment, 
traditional  thinking  is  often  put 
aside,  to  explore  new  ways  to 
achieve  these  goals. 

As  with  other  ISP  efforts, 
worker  involvement  is  a  key  to 
making  a  CRIL  successful.  This 
economic  experiment  has  already 
found  that  workers  possess  a 
large  reservoir  of  ideas  and  expe- 
rience on  how  to  improve  manu- 
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facturing  processes  and  produc- 
tivity. The  CRIL  programs  are 
directed  by  the  ISP  and  the 
Executive  Office  of  Labor.  CRIL 
projects  are  operated  by  local 
economic  development  or  em- 
ployment and  training  agencies. 

Machine  Trades  Action 
Project 

The  Machine  Trades  Action 
Project  (MTAP),  centered  around 
Greenfield  and  Athol,  began  in 
the  Spring  of  1984  as  the  result 
of  the  severe  loss  of  skilled 
machinist  jobs  from  cutting  tool 
manufacturers  in  the  area.  As 
part  of  their  involvement, 
workers  designed  and  conducted 
a  survey  of  worker  skills.  The 
results,  which  provide  infor- 
mation on  the  wealth  of  skills 
and  experience  of  machine  and 
cutting  tool  workers  in  the  area, 
are  a  major  component  of  a  new 
marketing  campaign  by  economic 
development  agencies,  including 
local  Chambers  of  Commerce,  to 
attract  new  machining  firms  to 
the  Greenfield-Athol  area. 

In  addition  to  marketing  efforts, 
the  MTAP  seeks  to  identify 
product  diversification  oppor- 
tunities and  develop  entrepre- 
neurial initiatives.  For  example, 
as  part  of  an  effort  to  identify 
potential  new  customers  for 
existing  firms,  MTAP  interviewed 
700  companies  to  assess  their 
needs.  To  date,  it  has  received 
19  requests  from  15  different 
companies  for  specific  products 
and  services,  which  have  led  to 
five  actual  contracts.  The  mes- 


sage is  clear:  by  identifying 
demand  for  new  product  lines, 
the  firms'  manufacturing  can  be 
redirected  into  profitable  channels. 

A  new  CRIL  program  is  in  the 
planning  stages  for  the  machin- 
ing and  metal  working  industries 
in  the  Springfield  area.  This  pro- 
gram's development  is  likely  to 
parallel  MTAP.  Discussions  of 
cooperations  have  already  begun 
between  MTAP  staff  and  the 
Hampden  County  Employment 
and  Training  Consortium. 

Needle  Trades  Action  Project 

A  second  major  CRIL  effort,  the 
Needle  Trades  Action  Project  in 
Southeastern  Massachusetts, 
shows  how  non-traditional  stra- 
tegies are  being  used  to  deal 
with  serious  economic  develop- 
ment issues.  This  project  began 
in  June  1985.  In  Fall  River,  the 
apparel  industry  still  employs 
about  8,000  people.  However,  it 
is  increasingly  threatened  by 
international  competition.  Here, 
the  CRIL  works  to  strengthen 
the  existing  firms  and  promote 
regional  cooperative  projects 
beneficial  to  the  entire  industry. 

With  the  assistance  of  the 
CRIL,  a  group  of  Fall  River  manu- 
facturers and  contractors  worked 
together  to  obtain  a  contract  for 
the  Coca-Cola  line  of  clothing.  A 
CRIL-funded  consulting  engineer 
is  also  working  with  Fall  River 
firms  on  upgrading  manufactur- 
ing processes. 


Coopers 
&Lybrand 


ceftilied  puDi'C  acccxjniants 


The  Board  of  Trustees 
Economic  Stabilization  Trust  Fund 

We  have  examined  the  statement  of  assets,  liabilities  and  fund  balance  of- 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Trust  Fund  (the  "Trust,"  a  financing  affiliate  of  the 
Industrial  Services  Program)  as  of  June  30,  1986,  and  the  related  statements 
of  support  and  revenue,  disbursements  and  expenses,  and  changes  in  fund 
balance,  and  changes  in  cash  position  for  the  year  then  ended.  Our  examina- 
tion ms  made  in  accordance  with  generally  accepted  auditing  standards  and, 
accordingly,  included  such  tests  of  the  accounting  records  and  such  other 
auditing  procedures  as  we  considered  necessary  in  the  circumstances.  The 
financial  statements  of  the  Trust  for  the  period  from  July  12,  1984  (date  of 
inception)  through  June  30,  1985  were  examined  by  other  auditors  whose 
report  dated  November  14,  1985  (except  as  to  the  subsequent  events  note 
which  is  as  of  July  14,  1986)  expressed  an  unqualified  opinion  on  those 
statements. 

Since  the  Economic  Stabilization  Trust  Fund  provides  high  risk  financing  to 
troubled  businesses,  its  enabling  legislation  does  not  hold  the  Trust  to  loan 
loss  standards  of  commercial  lenders,  and  the  Trust  does  not  attempt  to 
evaluate  loan  collectibility  in  order  to  establish  a  reserve  for  doubtful  loans 
receivable  as  required  by  generally  accepted  accounting  principles.  Rather, 
loans  are  written  off  to  the  extent  that  the  Trust  has  no  collateral  when  the 
borrowers  default  or  enter  bankruptcy,  and  subsequent  recoveries  are 
recognized  only  when  realized.  This  policy,  which  is  in  accordance  with  The 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  General  Laws  Chapter  23D,  is  more  fully 
described  in  Note  2  to  the  financial  statements.  Accordingly,  the  accompanying 
1986  financial  statements  are  not  intended  to  present  financial  position  and 
results  of  operations  in  conformity  with  generally  accepted  accounting 
principles. 

In  our  opinion,  the  1986  financial  statements  referred  to  above  present 
fairly  the  assets,  liabilities  and  fund  balance  of  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Trust  Fund  (the  financing  affiliate  of  the  Industrial  Services  Program)  at  June 
30,  1986,  and  the  results  of  its  operations  and  changes  in  its  cash  position 
for  the  year  then  ended,  in  conformity  with  the  regulatory  basis  of  accounting 
described  in  the  preceding  paragraph  applied  on  a  basis  consistent  with  that 
of  the  preceding  year. 


Boston,  Massachusetts 
September  18,  1986 
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ECONOMIC  STABILIZATION  TRUST  FUND 

Statements  of  Assets,  Liabilities  and  Fund  Balance 

June  30,  1986  and  1985 


ASSETS 

Current  assets: 

Cash  and  cash  equivalents 

Accrued  interest  receivable 

Grants  receivable  from  The  Commonvi/ealth 

of  Massachusetts 

Loans  receivable  -  current  portion 


Total  current  assets 

Loans  receivable  -  long  term  portion 

Total  assets 


1986 


1985 


$  976,559 
7,236 

1,200,000 

128,278 
2,312,073 
996,125 
$3,308,198 


$1,514,642 
1,638 

487,505 


2,003,785 


$2,003,785 


LIABILITIES  AND  FUND  BALANCE 

Current  liabilities: 

Due  to  the  Industrial  Services  Program 
Total  current  liabilities 
Fund  balance: 

Committed  to  existing  loans 
Designated  for  future  commitments 
Uncommitted 

Total  fund  balance 

Total  liabilities  and  fund  balance 


7,236 
7,236 


1,500,000 
402,980 

1,397,982  2,003,785 

3,300,962  2,003.785 

$3,308,198  $2.003.785 
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WORKER  ASSISTANCE 
CENTERS 

REGION  I 

(WESTERN  MASSACHUSETTS) 
Northern  Berkshire  Worker  Assistance 
Center 

North  Adams 

Operated  by  the  Division  of  Employment 
Security 

Southern  Berkshire  Worker  Assistance 
Center 

Great  Barrington  and  Pittsfield 
Operated  by  the  Divsion  of  Employment 
Security 

United  Technologies  Worker 
Assistance  Center 

Springfield 

Operated  by  the  Division  of  Employment 
Security 

Hampden  County  Worker  Assistance 
Center 

Springfield 

Operated  by  the  Hampden  County 
Employment  &  Training  Consortium 

Buxton  Worker  Assistance  Center 

Agawam 

Operated  by  the  Division  of  Employment 
Security 

Franklin/Hampshire  Worker  Assistance 
Center 

Greenfield  and  Athol 

Operated  by  the  Franklin/Hampshire 

Employment  &  Training  Consortium 

REGION  II 

(CENTRAL  MASSACHUSETTS) 
IVIontachusetts  Workers  Center 

Gardner 

Operated  by  the  Division  of  Employment 
Security 


Foster  Grant  Worker  Assistance  Center 

Leominster 

Operated  by  the  Division  of  Employment 
Security 

Worcester  Worker  Assistance  Center 

Worcester 

Operated  by  the  Southern  Worcester 
County  Service  Delivery  Area 

Guilford  Worker  Assistance  Center 

Douglas 

Operated  by  the  Division  of  Employment 
Security 

REGION  III  (NORTHEAST) 
Salem  Worker  Assistance  Center 

Salem 

Operated  by  the  Division  of  Employment 
Security 

Carol  Shoe  Worker  Assistance  Center 

Lowell 

Operated  by  the  Divsion  of  Employment 
Security 

Lawrence  Worker  Assistance  Center 

Lawrence 

Operated  by  the  Department  of  Training 
and  Manpower  Development 

Ornsteen  Heel  Worker  Assistance 
Center 

Haverhill 

Operated  by  the  Division  of  Employment 
Security 

Uniform  Printing  Worker  Assistance 
Center 

Lowell 

Operated  by  the  Division  of  Employment 
Security 


REGION  IV  (Greater  Boston) 
Bunker  Hill  Worker  Assistance  Center 

Charlestown 

Operated  by  Employment  Resources, 
Inc. 

Colonial  Provision  Worker  Assistance 
Center 

Boston 

Operated  by  the  Division  of  Employment 
Security 

Garment  Industry  Worker  Assistance 
Center 

Boston 

Operated  by  the  Mayor's  Office  of  Jobs 
and  Community  Services 

REGION  V  (SOUTHEAST) 

Brockton  Worker  Assistance  Center 
Stoughton 

Operated  by  the  Brockton  Area  Private 
industry  Council 

General  Dynamics  Worker  Assistance 
Center 

Braintree 

Operated  by  the  Division  of  Employment 
Security 

Bristol  Country  Worker  Assistance 
Center 

Fall  River  and  Taunton 

Operated  by  the  Bristol  County  Training 

Consortium 

New  Bedford  Worker  Assistance 
Center 

New  Bedford 

Operated  by  the  Office  of  Job 
Partnerships 


Photos  reprinted  courtesy  of  the 
Massachusetts  Industrial  Finance  Agency 

Photo  reprinted  courtesy  of  the  Boston 
Herald 
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Industrial  Services  Program 


PAUL  J.  EUSTACE 
Secretary  of  Labor 

JOSEPH  D.  ALVIANI 
Secretary  of  Economic  Affairs 


PATRICIA  HANRATTY 
Executive  Director 


Our  economy  has  reached  unprecedented  levels  in  generating  new  jobs, 
business  growth,  incomes  and  opportunity  for  our  citizens.  It  has  been 
against  this  backdrop  of  a  vital  economy  that  we  have  focused  new  efforts 
and  resources  to  our  mature  manufacturing  industries  throughout  the 
Commonwealth.  Our  mission  has  been  clear— to  provide  every  measure  of 
economic  opportunity  to  all  regions  of  the  state  and  to  all  of  our  people. 
Through  the  Massachusetts  Industrial  Services  Program  we  have  been  able  to 
do  just  that— by  assisting  both  employers  and  employees  when  possible, 
saving  companies  and  jobs.  And,  most  importantly,  striving  to  make  sure  that 
workers  have  the  job  training,  skills  upgrading,  and  support  services  they 
need  to  secure  well-paying  stable  jobs. 

The  Executive  Offices  of  Labor  and  Economic  Affairs  have  both  been 
responding  to  the  needs  of  laid  off  workers  and  companies  in  mature  indus- 
tries across  the  state  since  1983.  With  the  creation  of  the  Industrial  Services 
Program,  we  have  the  focus  and  resources  to  solve  the  problems  with  which 
we  have  so  long  been  concerned.  Whether  through  the  Business  and  Financial 
Services  division.  Cooperative  Regional  Industrial  Laboratories  (CRIL),  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Trust,  or  our  Worker  Assistance  Centers,  the  ISP 
continues  to  address  the  problem  of  plant  closings  and  permanent  layoffs. 

In  no  small  measure,  our  successes  reflect  the  support  and  collaboration  of 
many  dedicated  partners,  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  business  and  labor 
leaders,  local  economic  development  professionals  and  a  strong  state-wide 
job  training  network  working  closely  with  our  staffs  in  the  Offices  of  Labor  and 
Economic  Affairs. 

While  we  are  often  considered  a  high  tech  state— and  that's  very  important 
to  us— we  also  have  a  tremendous  diversity  here.  The  Mature  Industries 
segment  of  the  Massachusetts  economy  has  been,  and  will  remain,  a  vital 
and  important  part  of  the  industrial  strength  of  the  Commonwealth. 


Joseph  D.  Alviani 

Secretary  of  Economic  Affairs 


Paul  J.  Eustace 

Secretary  of  Labor 


1  ASHBURTON  PLACE,  BOSTON,  MA  02108,  (617)  727-8158 
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ECONOMIC  STABILIZATION  TRUST 
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Secretary,  Executive  Office  of  Labor 

Joseph  D.  Alviani,  Secretary 
Executive  Office  of  Economic  Affairs 

Alex  Aikens,  Vice  President 
Loan  Reviews  Division 
Banl<  of  Boston 

Clifford  Carlson,  Chairman 
Banl<  of  New  England,  Fall  River 

Harold  N.  Cotton,  President 
Madison  Wire  &  Cable 


MASSACHUSETTS  INDUSTRIAL 
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Joseph  D.  Alviani,  Secretary 
Executive  Office  of  Economic  Affairs 

Paul  J.  Eustace,  Secretary 
Executive  Office  of  Labor 

Ronald  Alman,  Vice  President 
International  Ladies  Garment  Workers 

Lynn  Browne,  Vice  President  and  Economist 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston 
George  Carpenter,  Secretary-Treasurer 
f[/lassachusetts  AFL-CIO 

Edward  Dugger,  III,  President 
Urban  National  Corporation 
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Erving  Paper  Mills 

Michael  Lanava,  Executive  Director 
Fitchburg  Industrial  Development  Commission 
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SERVICES 

PROGRAM 


October  1, 1987 


Dear  Friends:  ^^^^^IS^^^^H 

/  am  pleased  to  present  the  Industrial  Services 
Program  Annual  Report  for  FY' 87. 

The  ISP  has  been  successfully  addressing  eco- 
nomic transition  and  worker  adjustment  issues  in 
Massachusetts  since  1985.  As  you  will  see  in  this 
report  the  ISP  helps  companies  and  workers  get 
back  on  their  feet  again.  I  am  proud  that  the  ISP 
has  been  cited  for  excellence  by  the  US  Department 
of  Labor,  the  Congressional  Office  of  Technology^ 
Assessment,  the  National  Alliance  for  Business 
and  the  National  Governor's  Association. 

As  the  Industrial  Services  Program  has  demon- 
strated, traditional  industries  and  its  workers  in 
Massachusetts  can  become  more  competitive.  They 
are  proving  that  together  we  can  create  opportu- 
nity for  all. 


Sincerely, 


Michael  S.  Dukakis 


Governor 


Message  from  the  Executive 
Director 


The  Industrial  Services  Program  has 
been  helping  companies,  unions  and 
their  workers  for  over  two  years  now. 
We  provide  an  array  of  services  from 
helping  workers  find  new  jobs  and 
learn  different  skills  to  making 
additional  capital  available  to  the 
owners  and  managers  of  traditional 
manufacturing  firms. 

The  work  of  the  ISP  is  best  seen  in 
the  stories  and  successes  of  our  clients. 
Their  ability  to  overcome  difficult 
challenges  and  seemingly  impossible 
odds  makes  them  unique.  We  are  proud 
to  be  a  part  of  their  success  as  they 
demonstrate  time  and  again  that  with 
some  help  from  us  they  can  come  back 
stronger  and  better  than  before. 

This  Annual  Report  is  a  chronicle 
of  and  a  tribute  to  their  success.  We 
dedicate  it  to  them. 


Patricia  Hanratty 
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One  Worker's  Story 

SHIRLEY  DESMARIS  — 


Buxton  Leather  in  Agawam  wasn't  the 
first  plant  closing  for  Shirley  Desmaris. 
After  1 1  years  of  working  at  Wico 
Prestolite,  the  plant  shut  down.  She  got 
a  job  at  a  law  firm,  but  not  before 
spending  a  year  on  unemployment,  and 
was  laid-off  again  5  months  later 
because  of  overstaffing.  When  Shirley 
got  her  secretarial  job  at  Buxton  she 
thought  it  would  be  a  permanent  job. 
Two  and  a  half  years  later  on 
Valentine's  Day  1986,  and  after  88  years 
of  manufacturing  wallets,  Buxton 
closed  its  doors. 

Shirley  and  her  700  co-workers 
were  very  worried.  Many  of  them,  like 
Shirley,  were  women  over  50.  Many 
hadn't  finished  high  school  and  were 
anxious  about  finding  work  in  the  new 
education  minded  job  market. 


''I felt  real  sad  (when  Buxton 
closed).  I  liked  my  job  and  was 
worried  that  nobody  else  would 
want  me  because  of  my  age.  And, 
my  husband's  on  disability  — 
/  needed  a  job  with  health 
insurance.  " 


The  Buxton  workers  knew  they 
wouldn't  find  other  jobs  in  a  leather 
company  or  as  stitchers.  They  hoped 
they  could  find  work  that  would  make 
them  the  more  than  $7.00  per  hour  plus 
benefits  they  averaged  at  Buxton.  The 
men  and  women  of  the  Agawam  plant 
had  more  than  their  hopes  and  past 
experiences  to  help  them  find  new 
jobs.  An  ISP  funded  Worker  Assistance 
Center,  operated  by  the  Division  of 
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"rm  making  better 
money  than  ever,  and  I 
feel  like  Vm  at  a 
place  that  isn  Y  going 
to  fold.  More  im- 
portant, I  get  a  lot 
out  of  the  job. 
I  feel  Vm  helping 
others  like  I  was 
helped  at  the  Center. ' ' 


Employment  Security,  was  set  up  at 
Buxton  with  company  donated  space 
and  equipment  even  before  the  layoffs 
took  place. 

Like  over  240  of  her  co-workers 
Shirley  enrolled  in  one  of  the  Center's 
training  courses.  It  was  a  hard  decision- 
she'd  been  out  of  school  for  nearly  35 
years,  but  for  Shirley,  word  processing 
and  a  job  search  workshop  were  the 
best  bet. 


''At  first  it  felt  strange.  I  had 
never  liked  school,  and  I  thought 
Vd  be  the  old  hag  in  the  class,  but 
there  were  people  there  older 
than  me!  I  loved  that  class,  and,  I 
got  an 


When  she  graduated  from  the 
course  Richard  Hill,  from  the  Center 
staff,  worked  with  Shirley  to  find  the 
right  job.  That  job  was  a  career  change 
at  Mercy  Hospital  in  Springfield.  Today, 
as  a  medical  transcriber,  Shirley 
Desmaris  earns  80C  more  an  hour  than 
she  earned  at  Buxton.  She  has  the 
health  insurance  she  and  her  husband 
worried  about,  and  she  has  a  new  pride 
in  her  work. 


Richard  Hill  and 
Bob  Zajac 

Buxton  Center  Staff 


In  every  Worker 
Assistance  Center  it  is  the 
staff  who  make  the  differ- 
ence. They  are  a  very 
special  group  of  people 
who  work  far  beyond  the 
normal  9-5  day.  Shirley 
was  helped  primarily  by 
two  staff  members: 
Richard  Hill  and  Bob 
Zajac. 

Richard  Hill,  the  Project 
Coordinator,  had  worked 
with  Shirley  at  Buxton 
Leather.  He  had  been 
there  for  twenty-nine 
years  starting  as  a  produc- 
tion helper,  becoming  an 
incentive  cutter,  and 
finally  a  manufacturing 
engineer.  In  his  last  job  he 
was  in  contact  with  all  the 
Buxton  workers  on  a  daily 
basis,  and  had  developed 
a  trusting  relationship 
with  them.  That  relation- 
ship made  Richard  a 
natural  for  the  Worker 
Assistance  Center  staff. 

Bob  Zajac,  the  Project 
Manager  for  DES,  has  a 
10-year  background  in 
employment  and  training. 
When  the  opportunity 
arose  to  head  up  the  Cen- 
ter, he  took  the  job 
knowing  it  would  be  chal- 
lenging. He  said  of  the 
experience,  "It  was  per- 
sonally rewarding  working 
with  this  staff.  All  were 
willing  to  learn  whatever 
was  necessarv  to  assist 


their  friends.  This  was 
truly  a  good  thing  to  do." 

Bob  and  Richard  are 
two  of  the  many  staff 
members  in  Worker  Assist- 
ance Centers  throughout 
the  State  whose  energy, 
commitment,  and  creativ- 
ity have  helped  thousands 
of  unemployed  workers 
find  new,  good  jcibs.  Just 
as  importantly,  they've 
been  there  to  listen, 
respond  and  help  while 
the  Buxton  workers  coped 
with  losing  their  jobs. 


Facts  on  the 
Buxton  Worker  Assistance  Center 


i 
$ 


458 

Workers 


=  88% 

Placed  in  Jobs 

=  $6.34/hr. 

(86%  of  previous 
wage  maintained) 
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The  Center  was  good;  it  was 
good  for  the  people ' '. 

—  Shirley  Desmaris 


FY'87  Age  of  Workers 


A  Company  Comes  Alive 

MORSE  CUTTING  TOOL 


It  isn't  often  that  a  public  agency,  a 
hard  driving  Union  and  a  Scottish 
investor  come  together  to  breathe  new 
life  and  hope  into  a  bankrupt  company. 
But,  that's  what  happened  with  Morse 
Cutting  Tool  in  New  Bedford. 

This  150  year  old  company  had  a 
proud  history  of  fine  cutting  tool 
production.  Across  the  country  Morse 
meant  quality  American  made  tools  to 
generations  of  craftsmen.  The  1980's 
have  been  devastating  for  Morse  and  its 
competitors.  Only  the  finest  brand 
names  have  survived. 

Morse  Tool,  like  many  of  its  com- 
petitors, suffered  significant  losses  in 
the  early  and  mid-eighties.  Owned  by 
Gulf  &  Western  until  1984,  the 
company  suffered  from  a  lack  of  capital 
investment  for  more  than  ten  years.  In 
1983  Gulf  and  Western  decided  to  close 
down  the  operation.  After  a  public 
debate  on  the  closing  and/or  resale  of 
Morse  Tool,  a  Michigan  based  buyer 
was  found  for  the  company's  New 
Bedford  and  Elk  Rapids  plants.  The 
new  owner  came  in  with  a  great  deal  of 
good  will  and  support,  but  had  a 
limited  amount  of  capital  to  underwrite 
the  operation  and  took  on  substantial 
debt.  The  Morse  purchase,  like  many 
other  corporate  divestitures,  was  very 
highly  leveraged. 
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After  two  years  of  irregular  profits 
and  some  new  acquisitions  and  joint 
ventures,  Morse  Tool  was  in  difficult 
financial  straits.  This  time  Local  277  of 
the  United  Electrical  Workers  Union 
brought  Morse  to  the  ISP.  They  asked 
for  loan  and  consulting  advice.  Because 
Morse  was  already  highly  leveraged  and 
continuing  to  lose  money  at  both  the 
cutting  tool  and  corporate  levels,  it  was 
a  hard  decision.  The  ISP's  finance  arm, 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Trust, 
decided  to  extend  J51.5  million  in  credit 
but  only  after  cost  cutting  measures 
were  adopted  by  the  company.  In  addi- 
tion, the  ISP  was  to  be  involved  with 
management  and  labor  as  they  tried  to 
turn  the  company  around.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  total  debt  was  too  high  and 
the  profit  margins  continued  to  be  too 
low.  Morse  went  into  reorganization 
bankruptcy  (Chapter  II)  with  the  state 
and  Local  277  as  supportive  creditors 
in  January  1987. 

In  many  ways.  Chapter  II  was  the 
best  thing  that  could  have  happened  to 
Morse  Cutting  Tool.  During  the  long 
and  difficult  court  hearings,  Ron  Carver 
and  Rod  Poineau  of  Local  277  worked 
closely  with  all  the  creditors.  The 
union  was  able  to  help  market  the 
company  to  new  buyers  and  became 
involved  in  negotiations  with  investors 
and  creditors.  The  ISP,  with  union  and 
creditors  support,  filed  and  won  a 
petition  to  have  the  bankruptcy  heard 
in  Boston.  Several  potential  buyers 
approached  the  ISP  to  discuss  its  $1.5 
million  debt.  Because  it  was  a  secured 
creditor  the  ISP  was  able  to  play  a 
pivotal  role,  offering  incentives  to 
investors  who  would  continue  to  oper- 
ate the  New  Bedford  plant. 


The  Morse  story  is  one  of 
union  —  management  —  state 
commitment  and  determination 
It  illustrates  how  we  can  work 
together  to  help  and  strengthen 
our  traditional  industries. 


In  April  1984,  representatives  of 
International  Twist  Drill,  a  Scottish 
Company  which  had  bought  and  profit- 
ably operated  the  Cleveland  Twist  Drill 
operation  in  Petershead,  Scotland,  told 
Local  277  and  the  ISP  they  wanted  to 
operate  Morse  in  New  Bedford  and 
retain  the  employment.  Ron  and  Rod 
began  contract  negotiations  and 
reached  an  agreement  within  3  weeks. 
The  ISP  agreed  to  convert  the  $1.5 
million  loan  to  Class  "A"  preferred 
stock  to  be  paid  out  with  interest  over 
a  15  year  period  in  exchange  for  a 
written  commitment  to  maintain  the 
New  Bedford  operation  and  build  up  to 
several  hundred  employees  within 
three  years. 

International  Twist  Drill  also 
committed  to  investing  a  minimum  of 
$3  million  in  working  capital  in  the 
company.  In  exchange  ISP  granted  a 
three  year  grace  period  on  the  loan  so 
that  additional  capital  would  be  avail- 
able to  the  plant.  On  June  8,  1987  the 
Federal  Bankruptcy  Court  in  Boston, 
under  Judge  Gabriell,  approved  ITD's 
purchase  of  Morse  Cutting  Tool. 

Within  two  months,  more  than  225 
workers  were  back  at  the  New  Bedford 
plant.  The  new  owners  are  working 
with  the  ISP  developing  plans  for  a 
new,  modern  plant  to  replace  the  125 
year  old  facility  on  Pleasant  Street.  The 
Morse  story  is  one  of  union  —  manage- 
ment —  state  commitment  and  determi- 
nation. It  illustrates  how  we  can  work 
together  to  help  and  strengthen  our 
traditional  industries.  None  of  us  can 
do  it  alone,  but  together  we  bring  the 
resources,  creativity  and  willingness  to 
change,  which  our  plants  need. 
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ROWLEY  PRINTING 
Good  Advice  — 
Great  Results 


Don  Kent  started  Rowley 
Printing  with  the  idea  that 
it  would  be  a  business  for 
his  family  for  as  long  as 
they  wanted.  In  July  of 
1986  that  dream  almost 
came  to  an  end.  The  com- 
pany was  behind  in  the 
lease  payments  on  their 
printing  equipment,  hi  the 
last  week  of  July,  lawyers 
for  the  leasing  company 
were  demanding  immedi- 
ate payment  or  the  equip- 
ment would  be  seized. 

"There  just  wasn  't  the 
money  to  keep  Rowley 
going.  •■ 

It  looked  as  though  Rowley 
Printing  would  be  forced 
to  close.  They  had  tried 
for  quite  some  time  to  get 
a  loan  to  forestall  the 
seizure  but  each  funding 
source  they  tried  turned 
them  down. 

Don  Kent  was  frus- 
trated. It  seemed  he  had 
no  choice  but  to  accept  an 
inevitable  closing.  Through 
a  friend  Don  heard  that 
the  Industrial  Services 
Program  helps  companies 
like  his.  George  Coughlin 
of  the  ISP  staff  went  to 
work  with  Rowley  in  early 
August.  He  concluded  that 
the  difficulty  in  obtaining 
loans  lay  in  the  presenta- 
tions made  to  various 
banks.  George  and  Don 
went  to  work  putting 
together  a  package  which 
dealt  with  Rowley's  prob- 
lem and  their  solutions. 
By  the  end  of  August, 


Wmimmmiliiinniif 


a  new  presentation  and 
strategy  had  been  created 
through  many  long  hours 
and  late  evenings.  Rowley 
Printing  approached  a 
local  bank,  the  Thrift 
Fund,  and  Massachusetts 
Business  Development 
Corporation  (MBDC). 
They  were  all  impressed 
by  the  presentation.  By 
the  first  week  of 
September  1986,  just  six 
weeks  from  when  the 
lessors  threatened  to  seize 
the  equipment,  Rowley 
Printing  had  commitments 
for  S  1.-45  million.  This 
was  more  than  ent)ugh  to 


pay  for  the  printing 
presses  and  begin  to  plan 
for  the  future. 

"/  never  want  to  live 
through  those  times 
again.  But  now.  because 
of  the  loan  and  consulting 
help,  sales  are  increasing, 
and  we  have  gotten 
another  loan  for  a  new 
two-color  press.  WTjen  we 
went  to  the  bank  this  time 
they  had  no  problems.  We 
have  added  people,  new 
equipment,  and  we  are 
holding  our  own. 


Today  Rowley 
Printing  employs  32 
people  and  soon  will  be 
adding  10  more  people 
because  of  the  new 
presses  and  the  increased 
sales. 

'  It  was  the  ISP  that  came 
up  with  the  presentation 
for  the  lendors.  If  that 
hadn  't  worked,  Rowley 
Printing  would  not  be 
around  today.  " 
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''But  now,  because  of  the  loan 
and  consulting  help,  sales  are 
increasing. . ." 

—  Don  Kent 


Number  of  companies  helped  thru  FY  1987 


1 
♦ 


=  184 

Companies 


12,030 

Workers 
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New  Life  For  The  Needle  Trades 


In  June  Whittenton  Manufacturing, 
a  Fall  River  producer  of  women's 
uniforms,  was  considering  laying  off 
one  or  two  of  its  four  buck  press  opera- 
tors. Over  the  previous  year,  they  had 
averaged  fewer  than  twenty-five  hours 
per  week  and  were  getting  partial 
unemployment  insurance. 


''We  were  at  the  point  where  these 
workers  weren  Y  accumulating  enough 
hours  to  qualify  for  the  health  and 
retirement  benefits'',  Dolly  Ferreira,  of 
International  Ladies  Garment  Workers 
Union  Local  178. 


At  the  same  time  that  the  buck 
pressers  were  facing  unemployment, 
Whittenton  was  looking  to  hire  work- 
ers to  press  garments  by  hand.  "We 
don't  have  control  over  the  styles", 
stated  Mike  Timmons,  Director  of 
Manufacturing  for  Whittenton.  "Some 
styles  require  hand  pressing,  some 
require  the  buck  press.  Skills  for  the 
two  jobs  overlap,  but  they're  distinct 
operations." 

Ferreira,  an  active  board  member 
in  the  Needle  Trades  Action  Project 
(NTAP)  funded  by  the  ISP,  proposed 
that  the  operators  be  trained  for  hand 
pressing  instead  of  being  laid-off.  A 
cross-training  approach  had  been 
discussed  extensively  within  NTAP. 

The  idea  is  simple  enough  — 
workers  should  be  trained  to  perform 
more  than  one  job. 

Complications  in  implementing  the 
cross-training  concept  abounded.  A 
number  of  employers  were  cool  to  the 
idea.  Rather  than  cross-training  current 
workers,  it  was  argued  that  the  state 
should  make  a  substantial  commitment 
to  training  large  numbers  of  entry-level 
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"We  were  at  the  point  where 
these  workers  weren  Y  accumu- 
lating enough  hours  to  qualify 
for  the  health  and  retirement 
benefits ' '. 


workers  to  ease  the  tight  seasonal 
production  deadlines. 

But  the  underemployment  of  the 
Whittenton  buck  pressers  is  not 
unusual,  particularly  for  workers  in 
women's  garments.  About  one-third  of 
the  unemployment  insurance  claims  for 
Fall  River  are  for  partial  weeks, 
reflecting  the  short  work  week  preva- 
lent in  the  industry.  Training  large 
numbers  of  entry-level  workers  could 
aggravate  the  problem.  The  unions 
insisted  that  training  programs  first 
address  the  needs  of  the  workers  in  the 
industry,  including  improving  the 
number  of  hours  and  weeks  worked. 

Multi-skill  training  offered  a 
solution  for  both  workers  and  mana- 
gers, but  it  had  some  problems.  The 
apparel  industry  operates  on  a  piece 
rate  incentive  system.  The  union 
negotiates  a  minimum  (at  Whittenton 
$5.10  per  hour),  and  the  worker  earns 
the  minimum  plus  an  incentive  rate  for 
every  piece  produced.  A  skilled  opera- 
tor often  earns  in  excess  of  $8.00  per 
hour  with  the  incentive,  but  it  is  based 
on  the  speed  and  accuracy  of  the  work. 
On  a  new  operation  a  worker  will  make 
only  the  $5.10  per  hour  base  until  her 
skills  develop  further.  From  the 
employer's  point  of  view  the  $5.10  per 
hour  is  probably  more  than  the  worker 
actually  produces  for  the  company. 

NTAP's  Training  Committee 
structured  a  cross-training  program 
which  guaranteed  workers  their  prior 
average  hourly  rate  during  training.  As 
with  other  on-the-job  training  con- 
tracts, one  half  of  the  wage  was  paid  by 
the  employer,  one  half  by  the  state. 
Given  the  piece  rate  system,  both  the 


Cooperative 
Regional  Industrial 
Laboratory 

The  Needle  Trades  Action 
Project  is  one  of  2 
Cooperative  Regional 
Industrial  Laboratories 
(CRILS)  in  the  state.  The 
CRILs  are  innovative 
economic  revitiiization 
ventures  administered 
jointly  by  the  ISP  and  the 
Executive  Office  of  Labor. 
They  bring  workers, 
managers  and  community 
leaders  together  around  a 
single  industry  vital  to 
their  area's  economic 
health.  CRIL  projects 
work  to  develop  new 
marketing  strategies, 
better  labor-management 
relations,  new  training 
options  and  industr\  -wide 
cooperation,  hi  addition 
to  the  Needle  Trades 
Project,  the  ISP  funds  the 
Machine  Action  Project  in 
Springfield. 
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employer  and  the  worker  were  being 
encouraged  to  engage  in  the  cross-train- 
ing. NTAP  Executive  Director,  Fred 
Johnson,  prepared  a  cross-training 
proposal  and  presented  it  to  Mass  Jobs 
Southeast. 

While  the  application  was  pending, 
Ferreira  and  ILGWU  Local  178  Manager 
Nick  Roussos  came  to  the  NTAP  Board 
and  suggested  that  a  modest  $1800  be 
invested  in  a  cross-training  pilot  project 
at  Whittenton.  The  Board  liked  the 
idea.  The  ISP  approved  the  use  of  a 
portion  of  the  NTAP  grant  for  direct 
training.  Jim  Calkins  of  the  Bristol 
County  Training  Consortium  also 
cooperated  in  implementing  the  idea. 

By  the  end  of  August,  each  of  the 
four  buck  pressers  had  received  119 
hours  of  on-the-job  training  as  hand 
pressers.  Throughout  the  summer,  they 
worked  either  operation  as  needed.  All 
were  working  full  35  hour  weeks  by 
the  end  of  the  training  program. 
Timmons  said  that  they  were  much 
easier  to  train  than  new  workers 
because  they  knew  the  essentials  of 
pressing.  Yet,  none  of  these  buck 
pressers  had  ever  had  a  chance  to  learn 
the  hand  pressing  operation.  Without 
cross-training  they  would  have  been 
out  of  work  and  the  managers  would 
have  been  hunting  for  new,  inexperi- 
enced workers  to  train.  The  Whittenton 
pilot  became  a  model  for  NTAP  and  the 
garment  industry  in  Southeastern 
Massachusetts. 

The  pilot  program  worked  in  a 
larger  context  as  well.  On  August  28, 
Mass  Jobs  Southeast  allocated  $51,000 
to  allow  NTAP  to  expand  the  cross- 
training  program  for  up  to  125 
workers. 
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The  ISP  Staff 


What  do  a  former  sugar  worker,  shop 
steward,  professor,  city  planner, 
management  consultant,  small  business 
owner,  and  employment  training 
professionals  have  in  common?  They 
make  up  the  staff  of  the  ISP.  This 
diverse  group  of  men  and  women 
spend  long  hours  dealing  with  the 
crises  created  by  plant  closings  and 
companies  in  trouble.  Together  they 
bring  several  hundred  years  of  experi- 
ence and  education  to  their  work.  And 
as  managers  and  workers  around  the 
Commt:)nwealth  know,  they  are  there 
whenever  they  are  needed. 
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October  1,  1988 


Dear  Friends: 

I  am  proud  to  present  the  Industrial  Services  Program  Report  for  FY  '88. 

This  has  been  a  very  special  year  for  the  ISP  The  Industry  Action  Project,  a  joint  program  of  the 
ISP  and  the  Executive  Office  of  Labor,  has  been  honored  by  the  Ford  Foundation-Kennedy  School 
of  Government  Innovations  in  State  &  Ljcal  Government  Award. 

As  one  of  only  ten  programs  across  the  United  States  chosen  to  receive  this  honor,  the  Industry 
Action  Project  is  a  fine  example  of  the  excellence  that  the  ISP  has  consistently  achieved. 

As  thousands  of  workers  and  hundreds  of  companies  know,  the  ISP  is  dedicated  to  helping  tradi- 
tional manufacturers  and  their  workers  make  successful  transitions  into  new,  highly  competitive 
international  marketplaces.  The  ISP  has  given  true  meaning  to  the  word  partnership  here  in 
Massachusetts. 


Sincerely 

Michael  S.  Dukakis 
Governor 


A  Message  From  The  Executive  Director 


The  Industrial  Services  Program  continues  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  economic  transition  in  Massachusetts. 

Our  help  to  companies,  their  managers,  workers 
and  unions  continues  to  provide  opportunities  for  manufac- 
turers to  see  better  profits  and  for  people  to  find  new  jobs. 

Flexibility  and  diversity  have  been  the  keys  to 
our  success.  By  providing  an  array  of  business,  employment  and 
training  services  to  companies,  workers  and  managers  are  able  to 
receive  the  help  they  need  to  respond  to  their  economic  crises. 
And,  because  our  work  is  with  companies  and  workers,  ive  have 
been  given  a  unique  chance  to  learn  from  both. 

This  report  tells  a  story.  A  story  of  companies, 
workers  and  communities  who  have  met  the  challenges  theyve 
faced  and  who  have  gone  on  to  build  a  better  future. 

Our  clients  are  our  partners.  Their  voices  tell 

our  story  best. 

Patricia  Hanratty 
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Innovation  Is  Key  To  Success  Of  Traditional  Trades 


►  When  United  Technologies  Corp.  in 
Chicopee  closed  its  doors  in  the  Spring  of  1986,  people 
across  Hampden  County  were  concerned.  High  preci- 
sion machining  had  been  a  part  of  their  community  for 
decades.  Throughout  the  Connecticut  River  Valley 
skilled  machinists  had  made  good  livings  for  them- 
selves and  their  families.  Several  thousand  jobs  had 


been  lost  since  1980  and  the  closing  of 
the  old  "Bosch"  plant  was  both  an  eco- 
nomic and  a  psychological  blow.  No  one 
was  quite  sure  what  was  left  of  the  valued 
machining  business  of  Hampden  County. 

With  these  concerns  in  mind  the 
Industrial  Services  Program  and  the 
Executive  Office  of  Labor  began  work- 
ing with  local  labor,  business  and  com- 
munity leaders  to  create  an  Industry 
Action  Project  (lAP)  in  machining.  As 
with  other  lAPs,  the  goal  was  to  bring 
the  industry  and  commiuiity  together  to 
evaUiate  and  then  chart  a  new  course  for 
an  important  regional  sector.  Within  a 
few  months  the  Machine  Action  Project 
(MAP)  was  established.  Its  first  task  was 
discovering  the  cm  rent  state  of  the 


machining  industry  in  the  area.  What 
MAP  foimd  sin  prised  us  all  — while  the 
major  companies  had  been  in  decline, 
there  was  a  thriving  pool  of  small,  high 
quality  shops. 

"When  I  got  involved  with  the  Machine 
Action  Project,  the  biggest  reason  was 
that  I  saw  a  real  shortage  of  skilled  work- 
ers in  machining.  I  knew  that  the  work 
was  there,  my  shop  was  bus\  and  so  were 
a  lot  of  others.  I  he  MAP  program  made 
people  aware  of  the  shortage  and  now 
we'll  be  hiring  xoimger  people,  men  and 
women.  People  don't  know  the  industry 
has  changed,  it's  not  a  dirt\  job  without 
a  fiUin  e,  most  of  these  people  are  mak- 
ing wav  over  $1 1.00  an  hoin."  Dick 
Sunderland,  President  of  D&:S  Inc.,  an 
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"This  trahiing  has  given  me  the 
chance  lo  grow  ■  Ifl  waul  to,  I 
can  work  my  way  up  to  being 


an  engineer. 


Innovative  training  programs  in 
the  machine  trades  are  meeting 
employers'  labor  needs  and  workers' 
needs  for  good  paying  jobs. 


original  member  of  the  MAP  Board,  felt 
like  a  lot  of  machine  shop  owners. 

Many  of  these  shops  were  having  a 
hard  time  finding  broadly  skilled  machin- 
ists. Workers  who  had  been  laid-off  by 
the  large  companies  often  worked  only 
1-2  machines.  They  couldn't  step  onto 
the  floor  of  a  20  person  shop  and  oper- 
ate 3-4  machines.  And,  the  supply  of 
young  people  interested  in  the  machin- 
ing trades  had  dwindled,  fhe  machin- 
ing industry  was  caught  in  an  economic 
paradox— narrowly  skilled  workers  were 
being  displaced  and  small,  flexible  firms 
with  labor  shortages  could  not  hire  them. 


The  MAP  set  out  to  solve  this  problem. 
By  bringing  together  the  local  community 
colleges,  vocational  schools,  training  pro- 
viders, labor  unions,  trade  associations 
and  state  and  local  employment  and  train- 
ing agencies,  MAP  was  able  to  create  a 
strategic  plan  for  skills  training  and  up- 
grading and  recruitment  in  the  machining 
trades.  New  course  curricula  and  sched- 
ides  were  developed;  existing  resources 
were  pooled  and  redirected  to  respond 
to  the  needs  of  a  thri\  ing  small  business 
machining  sector  Recinitment  issues  were 
evaluated  and  new  outreach  programs 
were  put  in  place.  In  less  than  a  \ear,  the 
program  began  to  show  results.  .\  Com- 
mittee on  Women  in  Machining  was  es- 
tablished and  the  first  group  of  female 
trainees  began  classes  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Career  Development  Institute. 

"I  was  on  welfare,  and  I  was  tired  of 
sitting  at  home.  I  got  something  in  the 
mail,  a  fiver  or  something.  I  thought  it 
was  about  time  I  became  more  indepen- 
dent so  I  looked  through  the  booklet  to 
find  the  kind  of  training  I  might  want. 
At  first,  everybody  told  me  I  should  be  a 
secretary.  I  don't  want  to  be  a  secretary,  I 
like  working  with  mv  hands.  That's  whv 
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I  chose  tool  &  die  making.  I  can't  make 
$16  an  hour  as  a  secretary,  but  in  a  few 
years  as  a  machinist,  I  can." 

Melva  Smith  is  like  a  lot  of  people 
who  like  working  at  something  they  can 
touch  and  be  proud  of,  something  that 
lasts.  She  enrolled  in  basic  machining 
courses  at  the  Springfield  Technical 
Community  College,  and  soon  went  on 
to  an  advanced  course  in  tool  and  die 
making  at  the  Massachusetts  Career 
Development  Institute.  Because  of  the 
outreach  to  women  by  the  Machine 
Action  Project,  Melva  will  be  able  to 
support  her  children  and  afford  the 
day  care  shell  need. 

"I  am  not  worrying  about  finding  a 
job.  This  training  has  given  me  a  chance 
to  grow.  The  sky's  the  limit.  If  1  want  to, 
I  can  work  my  way  up  to  being  an  engi- 
neer. 1  am  bettering  myself  financially, 
but  more  than  that,  it  gives  me  a  sense 
of  accomplishment." 

The  Machine  Action  Project  works 
because  people  like  Melva  Smith,  Dick 
Simderland  and  Bob  Forranl,  Director 
of  MAP,  are  willing  to  take  chances  — to 
be  innovative  and  challenge  the  status 
quo.  They,  the  MAP  Board  of  Directors, 
local  agencies  and  conuniuiitx  leaders 
have  decided  it's  lime  to  band  together 


to  create  the  future  of  machining  in  the 
Connecticut  River  Valley.  IVaining  was 
just  their  first  adventure  — they  are  now 
forging  ahead  on  establishing  a  Tech- 
nrjlogy  Resource  Center  for  the  indus- 
try and  are  investigating  the  working 
capital  needs  of  the  350  +  machining 
companies  in  the  area.  With  a  little  help 
from  the  ISP  and  the  Executive  Office 
of  Labor,  the  Machine  Action  Project 
has  made  gieat  strides.  With  MAP's 
help,  machining  will  be  an  industry  in 
which  Massachusetts  will  have  pride  for 
decades  to  come. 

Skilled  workers  will  always  be  the 
foundation  of  the  Massach  usetts 
economy. 


I 
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Quality  Provides  An  Edge  For  A  Garment  Factory 


►  "Our  competitive  edge  is  quality;  our 
clothing  clients  demand  the  best  and  we're  able  to  give  it 
to  them.  Quality  has  expanded  our  customer  base;  our 
ability  to  deliver  that  quality  quickly  is  making  the  differ- 
ence!'— In  1986  Lou  Marani  was  in  trouble.  His  company, 

Vanessa  Manufacturing,  is  a  maker  of  bankruptcy,  George  had  helped  us  save 
ladies  blazers.  Although  their  work  was  140  jobs.  The  ISP  was  more  than  a  con- 
well  known  they  were  having  a  hard  time     sultant;  they  were  a  financial  savior." 


staying  afloat.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
were  already  in  Chapter  11,  a  reorgani- 
zation bankruptcy,  and  closing  seemed 
inevitable.  His  union,  the  International 


Part  of  that  help  was  a  loan  of  $50,000 
in  January  1987  to  help  Vanessa  come 
out  of  bankruptcy.  After  only  a  year, 
Vanessa  had  met  all  its  obligations  and 


Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union  (ILGWU),     showed  a  profit  in  FY87.  The  profit  pic- 


knew  about  the  Industrial  Services  Pro- 
giam  and  suggested  that  Lou  talk  with 
the  ISP  about  his  business  problems. 


tine  looks  even  stronger  in  FY88. 

Lou  Marani  knows  the  garment  busi- 
ness. He  knew  he  had  to  find  wavs  to 


"I  called  and  the  ISP  came  down.  I  was  stabilize  the  cash  and  production  flow- 
already  trying  to  put  together  a  package  a  difficult  job  because  of  the  seasonal 
in  hopes  of  getting  out  of  Chapter  II.  nature  of  the  business.  Vanessa  and 
When  George  (Coughlin)  came  on  board,  Marco  Clothing,  a  company  owned  by 
he  helped  put  a  financial  plan  together.  Lou's  wife,  Diane,  participated  in  an 


He  was  my  leaning  post.  He  spent  a  lot 
of  time,  and  he  gave  me  confidence. 


engineering  study  funded  by  the  Needle 
Trades  Action  Project  (NTAP),  an  inno- 


Afterward,  when  the  Judge  let  us  out  of      vative  program  of  the  ISP  and  the 
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Pattern  cutting  is  a  skill  and 
an  art  learned  through  decades  of 
experience.  From  tlie  beginning,  the 
quality  of  the  garment  is  insured 
through  precision. 


Executive  Office  of  Labor,  that  helps  a 
specific  regional  industry  become  more 
competitive.  As  a  result  of  the  study, 
their  factories  were  able  to  become 
more  efficient.  A  marketing  and  retail 

Together,  company  managers,  union 
leaders,  and  public  partners  keep 
good  manufacturing  jobs  and  help 
to  train  people  for  them. 


Business  &  Financial  Skrvices 


survey  done  by  NTAP  helped  the  compa- 
nies target  their  marketing  and  search  for 
new  customers.  By  expanding  their  cus- 
tomer base  to  include  specialty  shops, 
department  stores  and  private  labels, 
Vanessa  was  able  to  provide  orders  year 
round  since  the  seasons  overlapped. 
With  the  help  of  the  ISP  and  a  product 
line  analysis,  the  companies  were  able 
to  determine  and  accept  the  most 
profitable  work  available. 

While  Vanessa  was  doing  much  better, 
Marco  Clothing  was  still  having  difficult 
times.  Lou  Marani  talked  with  the  ISP 
about  the  problems  and  together  we 
decided  that  the  best  solution  for  both 
companies  was  to  pool  resources  and 
skilled  workforces.  A  stronger,  more 
diversified  company  with  220  workers 
would  be  created.  There  were  two  obsta- 
cles: Vanessa  and  Marco  had  different 
unions  and  additional  working  capital 
would  be  needed  to  fund  high  produc- 


264 

Companies 
helped 

i 


27 

EST  Loans 
equaling 
$6.3  million 


$35.3  million 
leveraged 
from  other 


15,000 
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tion  levels.  With  the  help  of  Nick.  Rous- 
sos  of  the  ILGWU  and  Mary  Williams  of 
the  Amalgamated  Clothing  and  Textile 
Union  Workers  an  answer  was  found: 
create  a  new  holding  company,  Marani 
Industries,  with  two  subsidiaries  which 
could  share  and  transfer  work  back  and 
forth.  With  an  additional  $250,000  in 
loans  from  the  ISP,  Marani  Industries 
came  alive. 

"This  year,  it's  gone  wild;  business  is 
booming  and  the  phone  is  ringing  off 
the  hook.  They're  all  looking  for  a  blazer 
manufacturer  They  want  quality  and  fast 
turnaroiuid.  That's  our  edge.  More  and 
more  stores  want  to  buy  much  closer. 


New  life  for  Marani  Industries 
means  over  220 jobs  in  New  Bedford 
and  a  co7itinuing  tradition  in  the 
needle  trades. 


Now  that  they're  coming  back  from  off- 
shore operations,  they're  finding  that 
their  old  suppliers  have  gone  out  of 
business.  The  cheaper  foreign  goods 
were  fine  for  quick  profit,  but  that's 
blown  up  in  their  face.  Now  everyone 
wants  quality,  and  we've  got  it." 
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A  Standard  Of  Excellence  Insures  A  Company's  Future 


►  "We're  proud  that  our  product  is  recog- 
nized nationally  as  being  top  quality.  We  want  that  excel- 
lence to  extend  to  how  we  do  business.  Help  from  the 
Industrial  Services  Program  has  allowed  us  to  continue  to 
employ  over  150  people.  It's  the  same  commitment  to 
excellence  that  we  have.  It's  really  made  the  difference." 

When  Les  Hammer  and  his  partners  from  the  Industrial  Services  Program 

George  Mismas  and  Elemer  Nyarady  which  leveraged  $1.5  million  in  private 

bought  Preferred  Electronics,  they  had  investment,  Les  Hammer  and  his  part- 

a  vision  of  just  what  kind  of  company  ners  were  able  to  turn  the  company 

they  wanted.  Though  Preferred  had  around.  In  1988,  with  increased  sales 

found  itself  in  financial  trouble,  the  and  profits  of  $400,000,  Preferred  Elec- 

power  supply  instruments  they  produced  tronics  is  back,  on  the  road  to  success, 
were  an  industry  standard.  With  the  help        "We  have  a  diverse  workforce  here 

of  the  ISP  they  knew  the  losses  could  be  and  a  clean,  quality  environment.  We 

turned  around.  Putting  their  business  really  care  about  our  workers,  just  the 

and  marketing  plans  and  records  in  same  way  they  care  about  the  quality  of 

order  were  the  first  challenges  facing  what  we  make.  Its  hard  work,  but  our 

Preferred's  new  owners.  Finding  ways  to  turnaround  means  that  kind  of  dedica- 

finance  increased  production  levels  was  tion  to  excellence.  That's  our  secret." 
their  next  concern.  With  a  $350,000  loan 
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From  Crisis  To  Opportunitv:  The  G.E.  Worker  Assistance  Center 


►  "I  went  to  the  Workers  Assistance  Cen- 
ter immediately  after  I  was  laid-off.  It  was  an  opportu- 
nity for  me  to  turn  the  situation  around.  I  was  glad  that 
there  were  people  that  I  knew.  Other  companies  might 
have  said  'see  you  later'  and  another  union  might  have 

given  you  lip  service,  but  it  felt  good  to 
know  that  they  were  really  doing  the  most 
to  help  us  find  work." 

Mark  Legere  worked  in  the  stockroom 
at  General  Electric.  Like  many  workers 
on  the  North  Sht)re  he  had  waited  over 
a  year  for  a  place  at  "The  G.E."  For  sev- 
eral years  G.E.  had  been  providing  grow- 
ing numbers  of  skilled  jobs  that  paid 
well  and  provided  stability  When  Mark 
started  at  G.E.  in  1986,  he  hoped  to 
enter  the  apprenticeship  program.  Unfor- 
tunately, General  Electric  realized  late 
that  year  that  the  steam  turbine  busi- 
ness had  to  be  reorganized  and  reduced 
in  size  significantly  and  newer  workers, 
like  Mark,  would  lose  their  jobs. 

But,  G.E.  didn't  leave  Mark  Legere  or 
his  co-workers  on  their  own.  Instead, 
managers  sat  down  with  their  union. 
International  Union  of  Electrical  Workers 
Local  201,  and  said  they  wanted  to  help. 


General  Electric  was  providing  more  than 
six  months  notice  of  the  layoffs.  The  com- 
pany and  Local  201  turned  to  the  Indus- 
trial Services  Program  for  help. 

When  Local  201  and  G.E.  met  with  the 
Industrial  Services  Progiam  to  discuss 
setting  up  a  Worker  Assistance  Center, 
they  brought  a  new  challenge.  Like  other 
ISP  Centers  they'd  heard  about,  they 
wanted  to  have  workers  from  the  plant 
invoked.  But  they  also  had  a  new  idea  — 
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to  form  a  non-profit  organization,  a 
partnership  between  the  union  and  the 
management,  to  operate  the  Center 

The  Center  would  have  a  Board  of 
Directors  which  would  appoint  co-direc- 
tors and  oversee  the  Center's  operations. 
G.E.  would  provide  funds  and  equip- 
ment. Local  201  would  provide  outreach 
through  its  newsletter  and  help  in  iden- 
tifying staff  The  ISP  agreed  to  fund  the 
Center  and  provide  help  to  get  it  nmning 
with  workers  from  other  ISP  Centers. 

On  July  7,  1987,  Governor  Michael  S. 
Dukakis  officially  opened  the  Center. 
With  $700,000  of  ISP  funds,  $1.2  million 
of  G.E.  resources  and  a  $500,000  Federal 
grant  the  Center  was  prepared  to  help 
the  several  thousand  G.E.  workers  it 
would  see  over  the  next  2  years. 

Joe  Shea,  a  former  G.E.  manager,  and 
John  McGuire,  union  leader  and  former 
G.E.  inspector,  were  named  co-directors. 
Together,  they  charted  new  ground  for 
Local  201  and  the  company.  Rather  than 
assuming  traditional  labor/management 


roles  on  opposite  sides  of  the  negotia- 
ting table,  John  and  Joe  arc  partners  in 
a  joint  venture  — helping  G.E.  workers 
find  new  careers.  Their  determination 
to  make  the  Center  a  true  partnership 
has  led  to  its  success.  They've  hired  a  top 
notch  staff  and  keep  laid  off  workers 
like  Mark  at  the  top  of  everyone's  pri- 
ority list. 

Mark  was  placed  in  training  for  com- 
puter programming.  "I  was  glad  that  Sue 
(Holler)  was  at  the  Center  (on  staff).  I 
knew  that  she  felt  the  same  way  I  did 
about  losing  a  job.  I  probably  wouldn't 
have  gone  on  to  career  training  school 
on  my  own.  A  week  after  I  finished  I 
started  a  new  job  and  without  the  train- 
ing, I  might  still  be  collecting  (unemploy- 
ment insurance)." 

As  Mark  has  found,  the  Center  and  its 
labor/management  partnership  works.  In 
its  first  year,  the  GE/ILIE  Worker  Assis- 
tance Center  enrolled  over  1100  laid  off 
workers  and  placed  nearly  500  people 
in  new  jobs  that  retained  90  percent  of 


Workers  Assistance  Center  Activity  (since jaiuiarv  ihhd 
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the  wage  they  were  making  at  G.E.  Of 
the  rest,  some  are  still  in  training  while 
others  are  continuing  to  receive  job 
search  help.  The  Center  staff  helped 
with  job  search  workshops,  skills  train- 
ing and  advice  on  which  jobs  held  a 
future  for  the  area.  Many,  like  Mark, 
chose  technical  training. 

"I  knew  a  couple  of  guys  who  were 
skeptical  about  the  Worker  Assistance 
Center  .  .  .  but  1  know  that  I  would  never 
have  had  the  kind  of  opportunity  the 
Center  gave  me." 

The  staff  of  the  Industrial  Services 
Program. 


Educational  Level  of  Workers 
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Economic 
Stabilization  Trust 

RnARn  OF  Triistffs 


Membership,  July  1,  1987 

Paul  J.  Eustace,  Chair 

Secretary,  Executive  Office  of  Labor 

Joseph  D.  Alviani,  Vice  Chair 

Secretary,  Executive  Office  of  Economic  Affairs 

Alex  Aikens, 

Vice  President,  Bank  of  Boston 

Clifford  Carlson,  Treasurer 
Chairman,  Bank  of  New  England— 
Bristol  County,  N.A. 

Carol  Hillman, 

Vice  President,  Corporate  Communications,  Norton  Company 


Massachusetts  Industrial 
Advisory  Board 


Membership,  July  1,  1987 

Joseph  D.  Alviani,  Co-Chair 

Secretary,  Executive  Office  of  Economic  Affairs 

Paul  J.  Eustace,  Co-Chair 
Secretary,  Executive  Office  of  Labor 

Ronald  Alman, 

Vice  President,  International  Ladies  Garment  Workers 
Lynn  Browne, 

Vice  President  and  Economist,  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston 
George  Carpenter, 

International  Representative,  International  Union  of  Electrical  Vi/orkers 

Edward  Dugger,  111, 

President,  Urban  National  Corporation 

Charles  Housen, 
President,  Erving  Paper  Mills 

Michael  Lanava, 

Executive  Director,  Fitchburg  Industrial  Development  Commission 


October  1,  1989 


Dear  ^HHHHII^^I^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^I 

Since  the  19th  century,  Massachusetts  manufacturers  have  been  creating  the  production  standards  of  their 
industries.  Innovation  and  the  pursuit  of  excellence  have  been  the  hallmark  of  these  enterprises. 

In  the  same  way,  the  Industrial  Services  Program,  which  is  unique  to  the  Commonwealth,  has  established 
the  standard  for  helping  workers  and  companies  make  the  necessary  transitions  that  our  global 
economy  demands. 

The  ISP  continues  to  enjoy  unprecedented  success  in  forming  working  partnerships  with  the  people  and 
the  industries  that  are  so  important  to  the  Commonwealth. 

This  success  is  celebrated  across  the  country.  As  a  recipient  of  the  Ford  Foundation  and  Kennedy  School  of 
Government  "Innovations"  Award,  the  ISP  has  earned  the  respect  of  policy  makers,  researchers,  and 
interested  citizens  across  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

I  am  proud  to  present  the  Industrial  Services  Program  1989  Annual  Report. 


Sincerely, 


Michael  S.  Dukakis 


Governor 


A     MESSAGE     FROM     THE     EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 


As  we  continue  to  face  the  challenge  of  increased  competition  in  the  world  marketplace,  the  Industrial 
Services  Program  provides  the  resources  necessary  to  address  the  needs  of  the  people  and  the  industries  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

The  ISP  is  a  partner  with  workers  and  managers  throughout  Massachusetts.  We  are  a  partner  in  a  job 
search  for  the  hard  working  individual  who  loses  a  job  when  a  company  disappears  and  a  partner  with  the 
managers  who  need  help  to  regain  their  competitive  position  in  rapidly  changing  industries. 

The  ISP  is  proud  to  be  honored  by  the  Ford  Foundation-Kennedy  School  of  Government  Innovation  in 
State  &  Local  Government  Award.  We  are  pleased  that  it  acknowledges  the  characteristic  that  helps  make 
this  kind  of  innovation  so  successful,  that  is,  that  the  program  is  driven  by  the  workers,  managers  and 
public  servants  on  the  front  line. 

By  providing  people  with  the  resources  to  meet  the  challenges  they  face,  the  ISP  has  proven  that  innovation, 
flexibility,  and  diversity  are  tools  that  help  turn  crisis  into  opportunity. 

The  ISP  has  created  opportunities  for  individuals  to  have  a  better  future  for  themselves  and  their  families, 
opportunity  for  companies  to  stay  competitive  and  opportunities  for  industries  to  meet  the  challenges  of  a 
global  economy. 

The  resources  that  we  are  able  to  provide  come  from  a  variety  of  sources:  unions,  companies,  the  people  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  the  Federal  government.  But  of  those  resources,  the  most  valuable  are  the  people 
who  are  our  front  line  partners  in  change.  It  is  their  success  which  this  report  celebrates. 


Patricia  Hanratty 


In  1985  the  Industrial  Services  Program  joined  forces 
with  the  Executive  Office  of  Labor  to  find  a  way  to 
address  the  needs  of  major  regional  industries  that 
were  facing  tough  challenges.  Weary  of  going  to  plant 
closings,  it  was  time  to  create  some  preventative 
measures  to  help  stabilize  manufacturing  industries 
throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

The  result  was  the  creation  of  the  Industry  Action 
Projects  (lAPs). 

By  focusing  on  traditional  manufacturing  industries, 
economic  stabilization  and  job  retention,  and  empower- 
ing local  boards  to  design  and  implement  solutions 
with  limited  seed  money  from  the  Commonwealth,  the 
lAPs  turn  traditional  economic  development  models 
on  their  heads. 

In  October  1988  the  lAPs  received  the  1988  Ford 
Foundations/Kennedy  School  of  Government  Inno- 
vations in  State  and  Local  Government  Award  which 
was  established  in  1985  to  honor  imaginative  solutions 
to  pressing  social  and  economic  problems. 


The  programs  that  have  been  recognized  are  national 
models  as  diverse  as  the  problems  they  attempt  to 
address. 

^A^ith  this  award,  the  lAPs  join  other  innovators  who 
share  common  qualities:  energy,  persistence,  knowledge 
of  the  problem,  the  ability  to  inspire  people  and  the 
capacity  to  work  effectively  with  diverse  groups. 

The  lAPs  rely  heavily  on  private  sector  interest,  support 
and  resources.  This  brings  the  private  sector  into  the 
partnership  with  the  Industrial  Services  Program. 

Currently,  the  ISP  funds  three  lAPs,  the  Needle  Trades 
Action  Project  in  Southeastern  Massachusetts,  the 
Machine  Action  Project  in  Hampden  County,  and  the 
newly  formed  Central  Massachusetts  Metalworking 
Partnership  in  Worcester. 


A     TURNABOUT     FOR     THE     SEWN     GOODS  INDUSTR 


The  Needle  Trades  Action  Project  is  a  story,  not  only 
about  machines  and  factories,  but  about  a  community 
and  its  industry.  Although  it  is  a  short  story,  so  far.  .  .  it 
is  rich  in  commitment,  competence,  hard  work,  humor, 
differences  and  diversity.  In  fact,  we  liken  it  to  a  multi- 
colored thread,  that  when  woven,  produces  a  fabric  of 
the  finest  quality." 

Sister  Kathleen  Harrington,  former  Chair  Person  of 
NTAP  remembers  when  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
conflict:  company  vs.  company,  company  vs.  union  and 
even  union  vs.  union. 

Carlos  Visinho,  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  &.  Textile 
Workers  Union,  knew  that  atmosphere  all  too  well. 
"Before  NTAP  came  in  it  was  like  a  war  between 
management  and  labor.  Now,  instead  of  fighting,  we  can 
sit  down  and  argue,  get  our  points  across  and  try  to 
resolve  the  problems.  NTAP  has  helped  us  train  new 
people  and  bring  in  new  technology." 


In  Fall  River  and  New  Bedford,  longtime  centers  of  the 
needle  trades,  the  only  constant  seemed  to  be  change. 
Foreign  competition  had  taken  its  toll,  and  there  was 
constant  change  in  retailing,  engineering,  production, 
skill  levels  and  demand. 

The  needle  trades  continues  to  be  important  in 
Southeastern  Massachusetts,  for  one  in  ten  workers 
is  in  sewn  goods. 

^Jarl  Bonefide,  Vice  President  of  Ramco-Fabrican,  a 
leading  manufacturer  of  household  sewn  goods,  has 
worked  along  with  Sister  Kathleen  and  NTAP  to 
establish  an  on-site  child  care  center  that  serves  workers 
at  Ramco  and  other  nearby  factories. 

"We've  built  a  lot  in  the  last  few  years.  From  a  scattered 
collection  of  fiercely  competitive  firms,  to  an  attitude  of 
shared  concerns.  Child  care  is  a  perfect  example.  We're 
competing  with  other  industries  for  workers;  it  gives  us 
the  competitive  edge  in  attracting  and  keeping  our 
workforce." 


RESPONDING    TO    A     CHANGING     MACHINING  FUTURE 


In  Springfield,  a  major  center  of  metalworking  and 
machining,  changes  were  taking  place  quickly.  Several 
thousand  jobs  had  been  lost  since  1980  in  this  high 
precision  industry.  Seeing  this,  the  ISP  and  EOL  began 
working  with  local  labor,  business  and  community 
leaders.  The  goal:  bring  the  industry  and  the 
community  together  to  evaluate  and  chart  a  new  course 
for  machining.  The  first  task:  discover  the  current  state 
of  the  industry.  What  was  found  was  a  surprise. 

"While  we  had  lost  the  major  companies  and  they 
continued  to  be  in  decline,  there  was  a  thriving  pool  of 
small,  high  quality  shops,  and  their  number  was  grow- 
ing. And,  there  was  a  growing  concern  among  shop 
owners  about  a  shortage  of  labor!  There  was  a  mis- 
match. Hundreds  of  machinists  thrown  out  of  work, 
and  lots  of  jobs  going  unfilled.  That  was  MAP's  first 
challenge."  Bob  Forrant,  formerly  business  agent  for 
Local  206  of  the  International  Union  of  Electrical 
Workers,  is  the  director  of  the  Machine  Action  Project. 


MAP  also  saw  a  solution.  By  bringing  together  the  local 
community  college,  vocational  schools,  training  pro- 
viders, labor  unions  and  trade  associations,  MAP 
created  a  strategic  plan  for  skills  training,  and 
recruitment.  New  courses  and  schedules  were 
developed,  existing  resources  were  pooled  and  new 
outreach  programs  were  put  into  place.  In  less  than  a 
year,  MAP  had  made  a  difference.  A  committee  on 
Women  in  Machining  was  formed  and  the  first  group 
of  female  trainees  began  classes  at  the  Massachusetts 
Career  Development  Institute. 

The  Industry  Action  Project  takes  its  direction  from 
the  private  sector  and  depends  upon  it  for  long  term 
support.  It  is  with  that  continued  help  that  the  lAPs  will 
help  insure  a  brighter  future  for  business  owners  and 
working  men  and  women  in  our  invaluable  mature 
industries. 


PARTNERS 


W^ost  people,  when  a  layoff  is  coming,  don't  believe 
that  it's  going  to  happen.  They  feel  a  miracle  will 
happen  and  the  company  will  be  saved.  You've  got  to 
point  out  the  reality,  and  that's  hard." 

Barbara  Gillette  knows  that  reality  all  too  well.  In  1984, 
the  Revere  Sugar  Company  in  Charlestown  decided 
to  close  its  doors  for  good.  Barbara,  who  had  worked 
there  since  1964,  was  facing  the  crisis  she  now  helps 
others  face— losing  a  job. 

"Eddie  Bartkiewicz,  then  president  of  our  Local  Union, 
called  everyone  the  evening  that  we  found  out  the  plant 
was  closing.  He  wanted  to  make  sure  that  we  got  the  best 
help  available." 

Barbara  and  Eddie  quickly  learned  that  the  ISP  would 
help.  A  Worker  Assistance  Center  at  Bunker  Hill 
Community  College  was  quickly  created.  Barbara  had 
lived  in  Charlestown  all  her  life,  knew  the  community, 
and  had  a  real  knack  in  talking  with  people. 

"If  someone  says  to  me,  for  example,  'I  have  no  prob- 
lems,' and  can't  make  eye  contact  with  me,  I  worry. 
Many  times  people  don't  talk  to  their  families.  The 
Center  is  a  place  where  it's  okay  to  talk  about  it.  The 


I       N  CHANGE 


workers  think  that  they're  cement  blocks  that  shouldn't 
break,  but  many  are  breaking  inside.  That's  why  the 
Center  is  so  important.  They've  lost  a  lot  when  they've 
lost  a  job:  friends,  social  contacts,  an  extended  family. 
It's  like  the  loss  of  a  family  member.  The  pain  will  leave, 
but  it  will  take  time,  and  the  memories  will  stay." 

Barbara  has  counseled  hundreds  of  laid  off  workers 
and  dozens  of  companies  that  needed  to  let  people  go. 

"Being  able  to  listen  is  very  important.  I  was  working 
with  a  man  who  called  me  up  on  the  phone  and  was 
very  upset.  He  told  me,  I've  just  lost  my  job,  my  wife  has 
left  me  and  taken  the  kids.  It  was  on  Valentine's  Day, 
and  he  said  he  had  been  thinking  about  hurting  himself. 
I  told  him,  'Don't  you  dare  commit  suicide  until  you  get 
in  here  and  give  me  my  Valentine's  Day  present.'  He 
didn't  want  to  hurt  himself,  he  wanted  someone  to 
talk  to." 


PROFILE  OF  WORKERS  HELPED:  AGE 
UNDER  29 


PARTNERS       ..-  N  CHANG 


"T 

lom  Climo  worked  for  Amstar's  Domino  Sugar  Plant 
in  Charlestown  for  39  years.  As  business  agent  for 
International  Longshoreman's  Association  Local  1660, 
Tom  had  heard  the  rumors  of  closing.  He  also  saw  the 
first  hand  evidence  and  tried  to  get  the  company  to  let 
the  workers  in  on  what  their  plans  were.  He  knew  that 
the  ISP  could  help.  Program  manager  Janet  Boguslaw 
began  working  with  Tom  to  make  sure  that  the  workers 
were  aware  of  what  help  was  available. 

Working  together  with  Janet,  I  negotiated  some  seed 
money  from  the  company.  Within  two  weeks,  a  Domino 
Sugar  Workers  Assistance  Center  was  set  up  a  block 
from  the  company.  Staffed  with  people  like  Tom  from 
the  company,  it  was  able  to  help  people  find  training 
they  needed  to  get  good  jobs. 

"The  Worker  Assistance  Center  being  so  close  made  it 
attractive,  like  going  to  work.  The  reaction  to  a  layoff 
from  a  guy  who's  worked  20  years  is  very  different  from  a 
guy  who's  worked  a  year.  The  one  year  guy,  he  doesn't 
feel  like  he's  giving  up  as  much.  There's  a  lot  more  with 


long  term  employees.  He  may  feel  he's  lost  a  lot.  He's 
established  friendships  and  relationships  that  are 
deepened  through  time.  He's  going  to  miss  people  he 
confides  in  about  personal  and  job  problems.  They're 
family  and  they're  going  to  be  missed.  In  most  cases, 
the  feeling  of  closeness  will  dissipate  unless  people  are  in 
the  same  neighborhood." 

The  Domino  Workers  Assistance  Center  provided  the 
opportunity  for  many  of  the  workers  to  explore  totally 
different  career  paths.  They  described  it  as  being  similar 
to  a  union  hall,  a  place  to  go,  a  place  where  they  were 
special. 

"Some  of  them  asked  me  for  the  address  of  the  manager 
who  had  closed  the  plant.  After  they  had  received  new 
training  and  were  in  totally  different  kinds  of  jobs, 
sometimes  making  more  money  than  they  did  on  the 
production  line— they  wanted  to  thank  him." 


WORKER  ASSISTANCE  CENTER  ACTIVITY 
(SINCE  1984) 
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PARTNERS 


M  y  plant  closed  and  I  was  president  of  the  union.  I 
was  home  on  a  Monday  when  I  got  a  letter  from  the 
company  with  three  lines.  'Plant  is  closed,  making 
arrangements  for  you  to  pick  up  your  last  weeks  pay.' 
That  was  it.  I  was  dumbfounded.  I  knew  things  were 
bad,  but  they  had  just  told  me  that  things  were  better. 
Norm  Jefferson  had  worked  for  32  years  at  Harrington 
&.  Richardson  Arms,  a  gun  manufacturer  in  Gardner. 

Fbur  months  before  they  would  close  their  door  for  good, 
Norm  got  a  call  from  Joe  Mello  of  the  Massachusetts 
AFL-CIO  Dislocated  Workers  Program  who  told  him 
about  the  ISP  and  how  working  together  a  Worker 
Assistance  Center  could  be  created  for  the  Harrington 
&.  Richardson  workers.  Weekly  meetings  were  held  to 
inform  people  of  the  programs  available.  Help  was 
provided  to  people  who  were  having  trouble  with  fuel 
bills  and  feeding  their  families. 

The  unions,  and  especially  with  the  help  of  Dick 
LeBlanc,  solicited  from  the  locals  donated  money  for  the 
food  bank,  Pat  Hanratty  &.  Suzi  Teegarden  came  out 
and  worked  with  us  at  one  of  the  food  banks,  distribut- 
ing to  over  200  people  at  one  time.  Everyone  thought 
it  was  great  that  Pat  and  Suzi  would  come  out  and  work 
along  side  us.  It  really  shows  what  this  program  is  all 
about." 


Norm  is  now  Field  Manager  for  the  Montachusett 
Worker  Assistance  Center,  coordinating  the  setting  up 
of  training  programs. 

^^ver  a  period  of  four  years  I've  seen  lots  of  families 
affected  by  the  loss  of  pay.  People  are  really  concerned 
about  being  able  to  pay  their  bills  and  worried  about 
how  long  it  will  be  before  they're  working  again.  We  run 
into  cases  where  the  people  really  needed  training,  but 
the  family  could  not  survive  for  the  6  to  9  months  that  it 
would  take.  So  sometimes  people  take  any  job  just  to 
be  working. 

You've  got  to  build  a  trust  with  people  so  they  feel  able 
to  tell  you  about  their  problems.  Maybe  its  because  I'm 
an  old  man  that  they  all  call  me.  They  like  the  fact  that 
I'll  listen  and  I  know  who  to  call  to  get  the  services  they 
need. 

PROFILE   OF   WORKERS  HELPED: 
EDUCATIONAL  LEVEL 

LESS  THAN 


PEOPLE   HAVE   GOT   TO   KNOW   THAT  YOU'RE 
WORKING   WITH   THEM.   THERE'S   NO  MAGIC 
INVOLVED." 
NORMAN  JEFFERSON 


GAVE   ME   MORE   THAN   ANOTHER  CHANCE, 


THEY   GAVE   ME  CONFIDENCE." 


RON  HEYWOOD 
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The  bank  was  putting  on  pressure,  the  ISP  came  in 
and  took  a  look  at  how  we  were  doing.  There  was  a  cash 
flow  crunch.  The  bank  wanted  to  close  us  down.  The 
ISP  was  instrumental  in  fending  that  off.  Through  the 
summer  of  1987  it  was  like  'hold  your  breath'.  " 

Sterling  Press  has  been  in  business  in  Westfield  for  55 
years.  Ron  Heywood  and  a  partner,  both  long  term 
employees,  purchased  the  company  in  1984.  A  year 
later,  Ron  bought  out  his  partner.  But  by  1986,  due  to 
the  loss  of  experienced  sales  personnel  and  the  two  buy- 
outs, the  company  was  seeing  its  second  year  of  losses. 
This  aggravated  an  already  strained  relationship  with 
the  bank. 

"If  the  ISP  hadn't  come  along,  then  Sterling  Press  would 
have  gone  out  of  business  in  1987.  The  bank  just 
wouldn't  have  waited.  We  have  a  workforce  of  forty.  But 
it's  not  just  forty  jobs  and  forty  lives,  it's  also  forty 
families.  You  have  to  take  that  into  consideration.  In  an 


area  like  Westfield,  where  many  businesses  have  closed, 
it  makes  a  difference  when  one  company  stays  alive." 
Sterling  Press  has  continued  its  turnaround  and  a  loan 
from  the  EST  allowed  it  to  pay  off  some  standing  debts 
and  return  to  profitability  in  1988. 

^Vfter  losing  for  three  years,  we  made  a  profit.  Ed 
Hitchcock,  my  consultant  from  the  ISP,  sees  me  on  a 
monthly  basis.  He  has  helped  me  write  a  business  plan 
and  gives  me  input  on  how  to  stick  to  it.  The  future 
looks  pretty  good.  The  ISP  gave  me  more  than  another 
chance,  they  gave  me  confidence.  They  were  able  to 
come  in  and  say,  'This  company  is  going  to  survive  and 
this  is  why.'  The  bank  went  along  with  it  because  the 
ISP  was  there  to  say  come  along  with  us." 
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MAKING  COMPAN 
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ES  COMPETITIVE 


Its  not  just  about  saving  these  industries,  that's 
important,  but  its  about  saving  better  jobs,  and 
providing  opportunity  for  people  in  those  jobs." 

In  1941,  New  England  Carbide  Tool  Company  was 
formed  as  a  producer  of  cutting  tools  and  wear  parts. 
At  that  time,  the  tools  were  manufactured  from  steel, 
tungsten  carbide,  boron  carbide  and  natural  diamonds. 
In  1946,  the  company  developed  a  masonry  bit  that 
became  the  industry  standard  for  many  years. 

The  company,  located  in  Peabody,  prospered  through 
several  changes  of  ownership  when  in  1988  it  was  again 
up  for  sale.  A  strong  offer  came  from  a  German  com- 
pany whose  plans  included  moving  the  plants  operations 
out  of  state. 

Eamonn  McDonnell,  a  manufacturing  engineer,  who 
had  worked  in  the  company  for  twenty-two  years, 
wanted  to  keep  the  company  in  Massachusetts. 


"I  wanted  to  find  a  way  to  buy  the  business  myself.  The 
bank  would  only  go  so  far,  and  I  had  leveraged  all  of  my 
own  assets.  With  that,  we  still  had  a  shortfall.  Deborah 
Gaines,  my  loan  officer  at  Shawmut  Bank,  told  me 
about  the  ISP.  With  the  help  of  Joe  Griffis,  our  ISP 
consultant,  we  were  able  to  work  out  a  small  loan  which 
was  the  critical  part  of  the  deal.  Without  it,  we  would 
not  have  been  able  to  do  it.  In  that  sense,  it  was  the 
most  important  part. 

The  ISP  is  important,  not  just  for  business  and 
industry,  but  for  the  people  that  make  up  that  business 
or  industry.  For  us  it's  thirty  jobs,  but  these  are  good 
jobs.  Sometimes  in  large  corporations  the  profits  are 
pulled  out,  away  from  the  people  who  help  create  them. 
My  long  term  goal  is  to  share  those  profits  with  my 
workers.  Without  a  doubt  it  is  a  partnership,  a  team,  like 
working  with  the  ISP.  They  bent  over  backwards  and 
were  as  interested  in  doing  the  deal  as  I  was.  Helping 
companies  who  are  going  through  a  change,  or  a  crisis, 
is  a  real  helping  hand.  If  some  of  us  can  do  well  along 
the  way,  maybe  industry  can  do  more  for  the  ISP." 


BUSINESS  AND  FINANCIAL  SERVICES 
(SINCE  1985) 
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MAKING        COMPANIES  COMPETITIVE 


"I 

In  January  of  1988, 1  wrote  a  letter  to  Governor 
Dukakis.  I  told  him  about  my  parents'  company,  a 
company  that  produces  a  high  precision  product  and 
employs  very  skilled  craftspeople  in  a  variety  of  quality 
jobs,  and  I  told  the  Governor  we  needed  help." 

When  Micro  Corporation  opened  its  doors  in  1961,  it 
was  on  the  cutting  edge  of  a  new  concept  for  producing 
molds  for  the  growing  rubber  and  plastics  industry. 
Soon,  the  technology  developed  at  Micro  was  an 
industry  standard,  producing  complex  double  and  triple 
lipped  seals.  Continued  concentration  on  quality  and 
precision  gained  a  firm  spot  in  the  marketplace  for 
Micro  Corporation. 

Lloyd  Farson  began  working  at  the  company  as  an 
unskilled  trainee  and  he  remembers  those  early 
days  when  the  future  held  nothing  but  promise,  "Back 
then,  we  knew  we  were  able  to  compete.  We  were  ahead 
of  the  competition  by  far  and  there  was  no  way  to  go 
but  up." 


As  the  company  grew,  it  provided  high  wage  jobs  in  a 
highly  competitive  business,  but  that  wouldn't  last 
forever.  Soon,  cash  flow  problems  and  a  drop  off  in  sales 
threatened  to  close  Micro.  When  Liz  Conrad,  general 
manager  of  Micro,  contacted  the  Governor  she  hoped 
he  could  help. 

Within  days,  the  ISP  was  taking  a  look  at  just  how  the 
company  could  get  back  into  the  black.  Frank  Porter, 
an  ISP  consultant,  found  that  the  product  was  as  good 
as  ever,  the  workers  highly  skilled  and  motivated,  and 
the  engineers  and  designers  first  rate. 

To  gether.  Micro  and  the  ISP  developed  a  turn  around 
strategy  that  would  bring  the  company  back.  Cash  flow 
problems  could  be  eased  with  a  loan  from  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Trust.  Independent  sales  representatives 
could  be  brought  on  board  to  expand  their  customer 
base  and  the  recently  formed  Central  Massachusetts 
Metalworking  Partnership,  an  Industry  Action  Project, 
could  continue  to  provide  Micro  with  information  and 
resources  to  keep  it  producing  the  highest  quality  molds. 
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INNOVATIVE       PARTNERS       IN  CHANGE 


October  1,  1989 


Dear  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^HHi^^^^^l 

Since  the  19th  century,  Massachusetts  manufacturers  have  been  creating  the  production  standards  of  their 
industries.  Innovation  and  the  pursuit  of  excellence  have  been  the  hallmark  of  these  enterprises. 

In  the  same  way,  the  Industrial  Services  Program,  which  is  unique  to  the  Commonwealth,  has  established 
the  standard  for  helping  workers  and  companies  make  the  necessary  transitions  that  our  global 
economy  demands. 

The  ISP  continues  to  enjoy  unprecedented  success  in  forming  working  partnerships  with  the  people  and 
the  industries  that  are  so  important  to  the  Commonwealth. 

This  success  is  celebrated  across  the  country.  As  a  recipient  of  the  Ford  Foundation  and  Kennedy  School  of 
Government  "Innovations"  Award,  the  ISP  has  earned  the  respect  of  policy  makers,  researchers,  and 
interested  citizens  across  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

1  am  proud  to  present  the  Industrial  Services  Program  1989  Annual  Report. 


Sincerely, 


Michael  S.  Dukakis 


Governor 


GE     FROM     THE  EXECUTIVE 


RECTOR 


As  we  continue  to  face  the  challenge  of  increased  competition  in  the  world  marketplace,  the  Industrial 
Services  Program  provides  the  resources  necessary  to  address  the  needs  of  the  people  and  the  industries  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

The  ISP  is  a  partner  with  workers  and  managers  throughout  Massachusetts.  We  are  a  partner  in  a  job 
search  for  the  hard  working  individual  who  loses  a  job  when  a  company  disappears  and  a  partner  with  the 
managers  who  need  help  to  regain  their  competitive  position  in  rapidly  changing  industries. 

The  ISP  is  proud  to  be  honored  by  the  Ford  Foundation-Kennedy  School  of  Government  Innovation  in 
State  &.  Local  Government  Award.  We  are  pleased  that  it  acknowledges  the  characteristic  that  helps  make 
this  kind  of  innovation  so  successful,  that  is,  that  the  program  is  driven  by  the  workers,  managers  and 
public  servants  on  the  front  line. 

By  providing  people  with  the  resources  to  meet  the  challenges  they  face,  the  ISP  has  proven  that  innovation, 
flexibility,  and  diversity  are  tools  that  help  turn  crisis  into  opportunity. 

The  ISP  has  created  opportunities  for  individuals  to  have  a  better  future  for  themselves  and  their  families, 
opportunity  for  companies  to  stay  competitive  and  opportunities  for  industries  to  meet  the  challenges  of  a 
global  economy. 

The  resources  that  we  are  able  to  provide  come  from  a  variety  of  sources:  unions,  companies,  the  people  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  the  Federal  government.  But  of  those  resources,  the  most  valuable  are  the  people 
who  are  our  front  line  partners  in  change.  It  is  their  success  which  this  report  celebrates. 


Patricia  Hanratty 


ARTNERS  IN  INNOVATION 


In  1985  the  Industrial  Services  Program  joined  forces 
with  the  Executive  Office  of  Labor  to  find  a  way  to 
address  the  needs  of  major  regional  industries  that 
were  facing  tough  challenges.  Weary  of  going  to  plant 
closings,  it  was  time  to  create  some  preventative 
measures  to  help  stabilize  manufacturing  industries 
throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

The  result  was  the  creation  of  the  Industry  Action 
Projects  (lAPs). 

By  focusing  on  traditional  manufacturing  industries, 
economic  stabilization  and  job  retention,  and  empower- 
ing local  boards  to  design  and  implement  solutions 
with  limited  seed  money  from  the  Commonwealth,  the 
lAPs  turn  traditional  economic  development  models 
on  their  heads. 

In  October  1988  the  lAPs  received  the  1988  Ford 
Foundations/Kennedy  School  of  Government  Inno- 
vations in  State  and  Local  Government  Award  which 
was  established  in  1985  to  honor  imaginative  solutions 
to  pressing  social  and  economic  problems. 


The  programs  that  have  been  recognized  are  national 
models  as  diverse  as  the  problems  they  attempt  to 
address. 

this  award,  the  lAPs  join  other  innovators  who 
share  common  qualities:  energy,  persistence,  knowledge 
of  the  problem,  the  ability  to  inspire  people  and  the 
capacity  to  work  effectively  with  diverse  groups. 

The  lAPs  rely  heavily  on  private  sector  interest,  support 
and  resources.  This  brings  the  private  sector  into  the 
partnership  with  the  Industrial  Services  Program. 

Currently,  the  ISP  funds  three  lAPs,  the  Needle  Trades 
Action  Project  in  Southeastern  Massachusetts,  the 
Machine  Action  Project  in  Hampden  County,  and  the 
newly  formed  Central  Massachusetts  Metalworking 
Partnership  in  Worcester. 


A     TURNABOUT     FOR     THE     SEWN     GOODS  INDUSTRY 


"T 

I  he  Needle  Trades  Action  Project  is  a  story,  not  only 
about  machines  and  factories,  but  about  a  community 
and  its  industry.  Although  it  is  a  short  story,  so  far.  .  .  it 
is  rich  in  commitment,  competence,  hard  work,  humor, 
differences  and  diversity.  In  fact,  we  liken  it  to  a  multi- 
colored thread,  that  when  woven,  produces  a  fabric  of 
the  finest  quality." 

Sister  Kathleen  Harrington,  former  Chair  Person  of 
NTAP  remembers  when  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
conflict:  company  vs.  company,  company  vs.  union  and 
even  union  vs.  union. 

Carlos  Visinho,  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  &.  Textile 
Workers  Union,  knew  that  atmosphere  all  too  well. 
"Before  NTAP  came  in  it  was  like  a  war  between 
management  and  labor.  Now,  instead  of  fighting,  we  can 
sit  down  and  argue,  get  our  points  across  and  try  to 
resolve  the  problems.  NTAP  has  helped  us  train  new 
people  and  bring  in  new  technology." 


In  Fall  River  and  New  Bedford,  longtime  centers  of  the 
needle  trades,  the  only  constant  seemed  to  be  change. 
Foreign  competition  had  taken  its  toll,  and  there  was 
constant  change  in  retailing,  engineering,  production, 
skill  levels  and  demand. 

The  needle  trades  continues  to  be  important  in 
Southeastern  Massachusetts,  for  one  in  ten  workers 
is  in  sewn  goods. 

^#arl  Bonefide,  Vice  President  of  Ramco-Fabrican,  a 
leading  manufacturer  of  household  sewn  goods,  has 
worked  along  with  Sister  Kathleen  and  NTAP  to 
establish  an  on-site  child  care  center  that  serves  workers 
at  Ramco  and  other  nearby  factories. 

"We've  built  a  lot  in  the  last  few  years.  From  a  scattered 
collection  of  fiercely  competitive  firms,  to  an  attitude  of 
shared  concerns.  Child  care  is  a  perfect  example.  We're 
competing  with  other  industries  for  workers;  it  gives  us 
the  competitive  edge  in  attracting  and  keeping  our 
workforce." 
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RESPONDING    TO    A    CHANGING    MACHINING  FUTURE 


In  Springfield,  a  major  center  of  metalworking  and 
machining,  changes  were  taking  place  quickly.  Several 
thousand  jobs  had  been  lost  since  1980  in  this  high 
precision  industry.  Seeing  this,  the  ISP  and  EOL  began 
working  with  local  labor,  business  and  community 
leaders.  The  goal:  bring  the  industry  and  the 
community  together  to  evaluate  and  chart  a  new  course 
for  machining.  The  first  task:  discover  the  current  state 
of  the  industry.  What  was  found  was  a  surprise. 

"While  we  had  lost  the  major  companies  and  they 
continued  to  be  in  decline,  there  was  a  thriving  pool  of 
small,  high  quality  shops,  and  their  number  was  grow- 
ing. And,  there  was  a  growing  concern  among  shop 
owners  about  a  shortage  of  labor!  There  was  a  mis- 
match. Hundreds  of  machinists  thrown  out  of  work, 
and  lots  of  jobs  going  unfilled.  That  was  MAP's  first 
challenge."  Bob  Forrant,  formerly  business  agent  for 
Local  206  of  the  International  Union  of  Electrical 
Workers,  is  the  director  of  the  Machine  Action  Project. 


MAP  also  saw  a  solution.  By  bringing  together  the  local 
community  college,  vocational  schools,  training  pro- 
viders, labor  unions  and  trade  associations,  MAP 
created  a  strategic  plan  for  skills  training,  and 
recruitment.  New  courses  and  schedules  were 
developed,  existing  resources  were  pooled  and  new 
outreach  programs  were  put  into  place.  In  less  than  a 
year,  MAP  had  made  a  difference.  A  committee  on 
Women  in  Machining  was  formed  and  the  first  group 
of  female  trainees  began  classes  at  the  Massachusetts 
Career  Development  Institute. 

The  Industry  Action  Project  takes  its  direction  from 
the  private  sector  and  depends  upon  it  for  long  term 
support.  It  is  with  that  continued  help  that  the  lAPs  will 
help  insure  a  brighter  future  for  business  owners  and 
working  men  and  women  in  our  invaluable  mature 
industries. 


W^ost  people,  when  a  layoff  is  coming,  don't  believe 
that  it's  going  to  happen.  They  feel  a  miracle  will 
happen  and  the  company  will  be  saved.  You've  got  to 
point  out  the  reality,  and  that's  hard." 

Barbara  Gillette  knows  that  reality  all  too  well.  In  1984, 
the  Revere  Sugar  Company  in  Charlestown  decided 
to  close  its  doors  for  good.  Barbara,  who  had  worked 
there  since  1964,  was  facing  the  crisis  she  now  helps 
others  face— losing  a  job. 

"Eddie  Bartkiewicz,  then  president  of  our  Local  Union, 
called  everyone  the  evening  that  we  found  out  the  plant 
was  closing.  He  wanted  to  make  sure  that  we  got  the  best 
help  available." 

^Jarbara  and  Eddie  quickly  learned  that  the  ISP  would 
help.  A  Worker  Assistance  Center  at  Bunker  Hill 
Community  College  was  quickly  created.  Barbara  had 
lived  in  Charlestown  all  her  life,  knew  the  community, 
and  had  a  real  knack  in  talking  with  people. 

"If  someone  says  to  me,  for  example,  'I  have  no  prob- 
lems,' and  can't  make  eye  contact  with  me,  I  worry. 
Many  times  people  don't  talk  to  their  families.  The 
Center  is  a  place  where  it's  okay  to  talk  about  it.  The 


workers  think  that  they're  cement  blocks  that  shouldn't 
break,  but  many  are  breaking  inside.  That's  why  the 
Center  is  so  important.  They've  lost  a  lot  when  they've 
lost  a  job:  friends,  social  contacts,  an  extended  family. 
It's  like  the  loss  of  a  family  member.  The  pain  will  leave, 
but  it  will  take  time,  and  the  memories  will  stay." 

Barbara  has  counseled  hundreds  of  laid  off  workers 
and  dozens  of  companies  that  needed  to  let  people  go. 

"Being  able  to  listen  is  very  important.  I  was  working 
with  a  man  who  called  me  up  on  the  phone  and  was 
very  upset.  He  told  me,  I've  just  lost  my  job,  my  wife  has 
left  me  and  taken  the  kids.  It  was  on  Valentine's  Day, 
and  he  said  he  had  been  thinking  about  hurting  himself. 
I  told  him,  'Don't  you  dare  commit  suicide  until  you  get 
in  here  and  give  me  my  Valentine's  Day  present.'  He 
didn't  want  to  hurt  himself,  he  wanted  someone  to 
talk  to." 


PROFILE  OF  WORKERS  HELPED:  AGE 
UNDER  29 
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Tom  Climo  worked  for  Amstar's  Domino  Sugar  Plant 
in  Charlestown  for  39  years.  As  business  agent  for 
International  Longshoreman's  Association  Local  1660, 
Tom  had  heard  the  rumors  of  closing.  He  also  saw  the 
first  hand  evidence  and  tried  to  get  the  company  to  let 
the  workers  in  on  what  their  plans  were.  He  knew  that 
the  ISP  could  help.  Program  manager  Janet  Boguslaw 
began  working  with  Tom  to  make  sure  that  the  workers 
were  aware  of  what  help  was  available. 

Working  together  with  Janet,  I  negotiated  some  seed 
money  from  the  company.  Within  two  weeks,  a  Domino 
Sugar  Workers  Assistance  Center  was  set  up  a  block 
from  the  company.  Staffed  with  people  like  Tom  from 
the  company,  it  was  able  to  help  people  find  training 
they  needed  to  get  good  jobs. 

"The  Worker  Assistance  Center  being  so  close  made  it 
attractive,  like  going  to  work.  The  reaction  to  a  layoff 
from  a  guy  who's  worked  20  years  is  very  different  from  a 
guy  who's  worked  a  year.  The  one  year  guy,  he  doesn't 
feel  like  he's  giving  up  as  much.  There's  a  lot  more  with 


long  term  employees.  He  may  feel  he's  lost  a  lot.  He's 
established  friendships  and  relationships  that  are 
deepened  through  time.  He's  going  to  miss  people  he 
confides  in  about  personal  and  job  problems.  They're 
family  and  they're  going  to  be  missed.  In  most  cases, 
the  feeling  of  closeness  will  dissipate  unless  people  are  in 
the  same  neighborhood." 

The  Domino  Workers  Assistance  Center  provided  the 
opportunity  for  many  of  the  workers  to  explore  totally 
different  career  paths.  They  described  it  as  being  similar 
to  a  union  hall,  a  place  to  go,  a  place  where  they  were 
special. 

"Some  of  them  asked  me  for  the  address  of  the  manager 
who  had  closed  the  plant.  After  they  had  received  new 
training  and  were  in  totally  different  kinds  of  jobs, 
sometimes  making  more  money  than  they  did  on  the 
production  line— they  wanted  to  thank  him." 


WORKER  ASSISTANCE  CENTER  ACTIVITY 
(SINCE  1984) 
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PARTNERS  IN  CHANG 


M  y  plant  closed  and  I  was  president  of  the  union.  I 
was  home  on  a  Monday  when  I  got  a  letter  from  the 
company  with  three  lines.  'Plant  is  closed,  making 
arrangements  for  you  to  pick  up  your  last  weeks  pay.' 
That  was  it.  I  was  dumbfounded.  I  knew  things  were 
bad,  but  they  had  just  told  me  that  things  were  better. 
Norm  Jefferson  had  worked  for  32  years  at  Harrington 
&.  Richardson  Arms,  a  gun  manufacturer  in  Gardner. 

Four  months  before  they  would  close  their  door  for  good. 
Norm  got  a  call  from  Joe  Mello  of  the  Massachusetts 
AFL-CIO  Dislocated  Workers  Program  who  told  him 
about  the  ISP  and  how  working  together  a  Worker 
Assistance  Center  could  be  created  for  the  Harrington 
&.  Richardson  workers.  Weekly  meetings  were  held  to 
inform  people  of  the  programs  available.  Help  was 
provided  to  people  who  were  having  trouble  with  fuel 
bills  and  feeding  their  families. 

Tie  unions,  and  especially  with  the  help  of  Dick 
LeBlanc,  solicited  from  the  locals  donated  money  for  the 
food  bank,  Pat  Hanratty  &  Suzi  Teegarden  came  out 
and  worked  with  us  at  one  of  the  food  banks,  distribut- 
ing to  over  200  people  at  one  time.  Everyone  thought 
it  was  great  that  Pat  and  Suzi  would  come  out  and  work 
along  side  us.  It  really  shows  what  this  program  is  all 
about." 


Norm  is  now  Field  Manager  for  the  Montachusett 
Worker  Assistance  Center,  coordinating  the  setting  up 
of  training  programs. 

^Jver  a  period  of  four  years  I've  seen  lots  of  families 
affected  by  the  loss  of  pay.  People  are  really  concerned 
about  being  able  to  pay  their  bills  and  worried  about 
how  long  it  will  be  before  they're  working  again.  We  run 
into  cases  where  the  people  really  needed  training,  but 
the  family  could  not  survive  for  the  6  to  9  months  that  it 
would  take.  So  sometimes  people  take  any  job  just  to 
be  working. 

You've  got  to  build  a  trust  with  people  so  they  feel  able 
to  tell  you  about  their  problems.  Maybe  its  because  I'm 
an  old  man  that  they  all  call  me.  They  like  the  fact  that 
I'll  listen  and  I  know  who  to  call  to  get  the  services  they 
need. 

PROFILE   OF   WORKERS  HELPED: 
EDUCATIONAL  LEVEL 
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RON  HEYWOOD 


MAKING        COMPANIES  COMPETITIVE 


The  bank  was  putting  on  pressure,  the  ISP  came  in 
and  took  a  look  at  how  we  were  doing.  There  was  a  cash 
flow  crunch.  The  bank  wanted  to  close  us  down.  The 
ISP  was  instrumental  in  fending  that  off.  Through  the 
summer  of  1987  it  was  like  'hold  your  breath'. " 

Sterling  Press  has  been  in  business  in  Westfield  for  55 
years.  Ron  Heywood  and  a  partner,  both  long  term 
employees,  purchased  the  company  in  1984.  A  year 
later,  Ron  bought  out  his  partner.  But  by  1986,  due  to 
the  loss  of  experienced  sales  personnel  and  the  two  buy- 
outs, the  company  was  seeing  its  second  year  of  losses. 
This  aggravated  an  already  strained  relationship  with 
the  bank. 

"If  the  ISP  hadn't  come  along,  then  Sterling  Press  would 
have  gone  out  of  business  in  1987.  The  bank  just 
wouldn't  have  waited.  We  have  a  workforce  of  forty.  But 
it's  not  just  forty  jobs  and  forty  lives,  it's  also  forty 
families.  You  have  to  take  that  into  consideration.  In  an 


area  like  Westfield,  where  many  businesses  have  closed, 
it  makes  a  difference  when  one  company  stays  alive." 
Sterling  Press  has  continued  its  turnaround  and  a  loan 
from  the  EST  allowed  it  to  pay  off  some  standing  debts 
and  return  to  profitability  in  1988. 

^^fter  losing  for  three  years,  we  made  a  profit.  Ed 
Hitchcock,  my  consultant  from  the  ISP,  sees  me  on  a 
monthly  basis.  He  has  helped  me  write  a  business  plan 
and  gives  me  input  on  how  to  stick  to  it.  The  future 
looks  pretty  good.  The  ISP  gave  me  more  than  another 
chance,  they  gave  me  confidence.  They  were  able  to 
come  in  and  say,  'This  company  is  going  to  survive  and 
this  is  why.'  The  bank  went  along  with  it  because  the 
ISP  was  there  to  say  come  along  with  us." 


PARTNERS 


MAKING        COMPANIES  COMPETITIVE 


Its  not  just  about  saving  these  industries,  that's 
important,  but  its  about  saving  better  jobs,  and 
providing  opportunity  for  people  in  those  jobs." 

In  1941,  New  England  Carbide  Tool  Company  was 
formed  as  a  producer  of  cutting  tools  and  wear  parts. 
At  that  time,  the  tools  were  manufactured  from  steel, 
tungsten  carbide,  boron  carbide  and  natural  diamonds. 
In  1946,  the  company  developed  a  masonry  bit  that 
became  the  industry  standard  for  many  years. 

The  company,  located  in  Peabody,  prospered  through 
several  changes  of  ownership  when  in  1988  it  was  again 
up  for  sale.  A  strong  offer  came  from  a  German  com- 
pany whose  plans  included  moving  the  plants  operations 
out  of  state. 

Eamonn  McDonnell,  a  manufacturing  engineer,  who 
had  worked  in  the  company  for  twenty-two  years, 
wanted  to  keep  the  company  in  Massachusetts. 


"I  wanted  to  find  a  way  to  buy  the  business  myself  The 
bank  would  only  go  so  far,  and  I  had  leveraged  all  of  my 
own  assets.  With  that,  we  still  had  a  shortfall.  Deborah 
Gaines,  my  loan  officer  at  Shawmut  Bank,  told  me 
about  the  ISP.  With  the  help  of  Joe  Griffis,  our  ISP 
consultant,  we  were  able  to  work  out  a  small  loan  which 
was  the  critical  part  of  the  deal.  Without  it,  we  would 
not  have  been  able  to  do  it.  In  that  sense,  it  was  the 
most  important  part. 

The  ISP  is  important,  not  just  for  business  and 
industry,  but  for  the  people  that  make  up  that  business 
or  industry.  For  us  it's  thirty  jobs,  but  these  are  good 
jobs.  Sometimes  in  large  corporations  the  profits  are 
pulled  out,  away  from  the  people  who  help  create  them. 
My  long  term  goal  is  to  share  those  profits  with  my 
workers.  Without  a  doubt  it  is  a  partnership,  a  team,  like 
working  with  the  ISP.  They  bent  over  backwards  and 
were  as  interested  in  doing  the  deal  as  I  was.  Helping 
companies  who  are  going  through  a  change,  or  a  crisis, 
is  a  real  helping  hand.  If  some  of  us  can  do  well  along 
the  way,  maybe  industry  can  do  more  for  the  ISP." 
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In  January  of  1988, 1  wrote  a  letter  to  Governor 
Dukakis.  I  told  him  about  my  parents'  company,  a 
company  that  produces  a  high  precision  product  and 
employs  very  skilled  craftspeople  in  a  variety  of  quality 
jobs,  and  I  told  the  Governor  we  needed  help." 

When  Micro  Corporation  opened  its  doors  in  1961,  it 
was  on  the  cutting  edge  of  a  new  concept  for  producing 
molds  for  the  growing  rubber  and  plastics  industry. 
Soon,  the  technology  developed  at  Micro  was  an 
industry  standard,  producing  complex  double  and  triple 
lipped  seals.  Continued  concentration  on  quality  and 
precision  gained  a  firm  spot  in  the  marketplace  for 
Micro  Corporation. 

Lloyd  Farson  began  working  at  the  company  as  an 
unskilled  trainee  and  he  remembers  those  early 
days  when  the  future  held  nothing  but  promise,  "Back 
then,  we  knew  we  were  able  to  compete.  We  were  ahead 
of  the  competition  by  far  and  there  was  no  way  to  go 
but  up." 


As  the  company  grew,  it  provided  high  wage  jobs  in  a 
highly  competitive  business,  but  that  wouldn't  last 
forever.  Soon,  cash  flow  problems  and  a  drop  off  in  sales 
threatened  to  close  Micro.  When  Liz  Conrad,  general 
manager  of  Micro,  contacted  the  Governor  she  hoped 
he  could  help. 

Within  days,  the  ISP  was  taking  a  look  at  just  how  the 
company  could  get  back  into  the  black.  Frank  Porter, 
an  ISP  consultant,  found  that  the  product  was  as  good 
as  ever,  the  workers  highly  skilled  and  motivated,  and 
the  engineers  and  designers  first  rate. 

Together,  Micro  and  the  ISP  developed  a  turn  around 
strategy  that  would  bring  the  company  back.  Cash  flow 
problems  could  be  eased  with  a  loan  from  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Trust.  Independent  sales  representatives 
could  be  brought  on  board  to  expand  their  customer 
base  and  the  recently  formed  Central  Massachusetts 
Metalworking  Partnership,  an  Industry  Action  Project, 
could  continue  to  provide  Micro  with  information  and 
resources  to  keep  it  producing  the  highest  quality  molds. 


N    D   U   S   T  R 
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CES      PROGRAM  STAFF 


Top  Row  (from  left  to  right):  Breck  Balmos,  Stacey  Moran,  Diane  White,  Kim  Williams,  Joe  Griffis,  Frank  Porter, 
Ed  Hitchcock.  Third  Row:  Amy  Rasimas,  Suzanne  Teegarden,  Jennifer  Firestone,  Elizabeth  Prins. 
Second  Row:  Christopher  Donohue,  Barbara  Baran,  Lionel  Romain,  Gregg  McCutcheon.  First  Row:  Vathana  C 
June  Sekera,  Molly  Leong,  Ed  Bartkiewicz,  Patricia  Hanratty.  Missing:  Pat  Collyer,  Steve  Raymond. 
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"together,  managing  change  and  manufacturing  the  future" 


INDUSTRIAL  SERVICES  PROGRAM 


October  1, 1990 
Dear  Friends: 

Five  years  ago  we  started  an  experiment. 

It  was  called  the  Industrial  Services  Program. 

Its  mission  -  to  provide  working  people  and  companies  of  the  Commonwealth  with  the 
necessary  resources  to  remain  vital  and  competitive. 

For  working  people,  that  meant  the  help  and  training  necessary  to  compete  in  a 
changing  employment  environment.    For  companies,  that  meant  consulting  and 
financial  assistance  to  compete  in  a  constantly  changing  global  marketplace. 

The  experiment  has  been  a  success.  The  ISP  has  created  one  of  the  most  successful 
dislocated  worker  programs  in  the  country.   This  year,  the  ISP  was  invited  to 
provide  technical  assistance  to  the  people  of  Hungary. 

The  ISP's  business  and  financial  services  have  helped  retain  thousands  of  high 
quality  manufacturing  jobs  in  the  Commonwealth  while  its  Industry  Action  Projects 
have  helped  important  regional  industries  identify  and  address  the  challenges  they 
face  for  survival.   These  Projects  have  won  awards  from  the  Ford  Foundation, 
Arthur  D.  Little,  and  the  American  Economic  Development  Council,  among  others. 

Still  paving  the  way  to  a  strong  economic  future  for  Massachusetts,  the  ISP  is  now 
providing  assistance  to  companies  in  employee  involvement  and  ownership 
programs  and  is  helping  to  create  new  jobs  and  developing  new  businesses  with 
entrepreneurial  training. 

I  am  proud  to  present  this  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Industrial  Services  Program. 


Sincerely, 


Governor 


The  ISP  originated  in  difficult  economic  times.   It  has  successfully 
restored  competitiveness  to  hundreds  of  small  and  medium-sized  companies,  and 
it  has  trained  thousands  of  dislocated  workers  for  new  jobs  in  growth  areas  of  the 
economy.  Throughout  the  economic  upturn  of  the  mid-80s,  mass  layoffs 
continued,  as  did  the  problem  of  a  mismatch  between  the  skills  of  workers  losing 
their  jobs  and  those  in  demand  by  industry.   Similarly,  although  a  growing 
economy  provided  profitable  market  niches,  many  smaller  manufacturing 
companies  faced  problems  of  financing,  marketing,  product  development  and 
general  management. 

Massachusetts  economy  is  again  faltering.  There  is  increased  dislocation 
of  workers  and  many  businesses  are  finding  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  stay 
competitive.   In  addition  to  these  familiar  concerns  are  new  ones.  With  the 
downsizing  of  defense-dependent  and  high  tech  firms,  new  types  of  workers  are 
being  affected  by  closings  and  layoffs.  Bank  credit  is  especially  tight.  And,  the 
fiscal  constraints  of  the  Commonwealth  limit  the  resources  available  for  all 
forms  of  assistance. 

We  hope  to  build  upon  the  expertise  we  have  accumulated  over  the  years  to 
help  Massachusetts  turn  this  period  of  adversity  into  one  of  opportunity. 
Concretely,  this  means  helping  companies  re-tool  to  face  the  challenges  posed  by 
new  technologies  and  new  forms  of  competition.  And,  it  means  helping  hard 
working,  experienced  people  gain  the  new  skills  they  need  to  earn  a  good  income. 

In  the  past  our  success  has  been  the  result  of  a  strong  partnership  with 
companies,  workers  and  the  communities  we  serve.  It  has  meant  continued 
vigilance  in  the  careful  targetting  of  limited  resources,  the  aggressive  leveraging 
of  private  dollars  and  Federal  discretionary  funds  and  the  active  coordination  of 
our  efforts  with  those  of  existing  programs  and  agencies. 

Since  1985,  the  ISP  has  helped  nearly  400  struggling  companies  and 
leveraged  over  $79  million  in  private  funds  to  help  them.   Nearly  80%  of  those 
companies  have  regained  their  competitive  footing,  stabilizing  over  14,000 
quality  jobs.  At  the  same  time,  the  ISP  has  helped  over  35,000  workers  find  new 
jobs  paying  an  average  of  92%  of  their  previous  wage.  Last  year  the  ISP  has 
raised  60%  of  its  funding  from  special  grants  and  private  donations. 

These  accomplishments  are  due  to  the  extraordinary  dedication  and  hard 
work  of  the  talented  people  at  the  ISP,  the  Worker  Assistance  Centers  and  the 
many  public  and  private  agencies  and  institutions  with  which  we  work. 

My  heartfelt  thanks  to  those  who  have  contributed  so  much. 


Suzanne  Teegarden 


The  INDUSTRIAL  SERVICES  PROGRAM:  A  unique  response  to  a  national  problem 


The  ISP  was  created  in  1985  to  address  three 
interrelated  problems:  the  competitive  difficulties 
facing  small  and  mid-sized  manufacturing 
companies;  worker  dislocation  from  mass  layoffs 
and  plant  closings;  and  the  mismatch  between  the 
skills  of  those  losing  their  jobs  and  the  labor 
demand  of  growing  sectors  of  the  economy. 

The  mandate  of  the  agency  was  to  save  jobs  and 
viable  companies  and  to  facilitate  the  transition  of 
workers  from  firms  that  were  downsizing  or 
closing  into  those  needing  skilled  labor.  Though 
born  in  hard  times,  the  ISP  provided  valuable 
services  even  when  the  economy  became  stronger 
in  the  mid-1980s. 

Earlier,  in  1983,  the  United  States  Congress  had 
passed  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  and  in 
response  to  concern  from  organized  labor, 
earmarked  Title  III  funds  for  dislocated  worker 
programs.  Although  the  emphasis  of  JTPA  was 
on  private-public  partnership,  Massachusetts 
pushed  that  logic  several  steps  further  by  putting 
within  one  agency  the  mandate  to  help  restore 
competitiveness  to  troubled  firms  and  to  provide 
re-employment  assistance  to  dislocated  workers. 

The  combination  of  these  two  apparently  different 
programs  in  the  ISP  created  an  important 
synergy.  That  synergy  has  in  turn  helped  prevent 
layoffs.  It  has  allowed  the  Commonwealth  to 
build  an  effective  early  warning  system  for 
troubled  firms.  It  has  fostered  a  unique  sensitivity 
to  the  concerns  of  both  management  and  labor. 
And,  as  a  result,  it  has  generated  the  cooperation 
of  private  companies  and  organized  labor 
necessary  to  both  successful  turnaround 
strategies  and  successful  re-employment 
programs. 


An  early  challenge,  an  early  lesson 

Soon  after  the  ISP  opened  its  doors,  the  agency 
was  called  upon  to  respond  to  the  largest  layoff  in 
recent  Massachusetts  history:  the  closing  of  the 
General  Dynamics  facility  in  Quincy  and  the 
layoff  of  5000  workers.  In  a  coordinated  effort, 
the  re-employment  staff  of  the  ISP  established  a 
Worker  Assistance  Center  for  those  who  had  lost 
their  jobs;  the  business  and  financial  services  staff 
of  the  ISP  worked  with  some  of  the  laid-off 
drafters  and  engineers  to  help  them  begin  a 
computer-aided  design  firm,  and  both  staffs 
assisted  the  union  in  exploring  a  possible  worker 
start-up  of  a  ship  repair  business  at  the  facility. 

Because  an  effective  response  to  this  closing 
required  more  funding  than  the  Commonwealth 
had  available,  the  ISP  used  existing  funds  to 
begin  services  to  workers  immediately  while  it 
identified  ways  of  securing  additional  monies. 
Ultimately,  $75,000  was  obtained  from  the 
Economic  Development  Administration,  $1.5 
million  was  secured  from  Title  III  discretionary 
funds,  and  another  $1.5  million  was  contributed 
by  General  Dynamics  in  the  form  of  stafT, 
facilities,  equipment,  and  supplies. 

How  and  why  the  ISP  works 

A  multi-dimensional  approach 

Because  there  are  strong  linkages  within  the  ISP, 
it  brings  both  an  "employment  and  training" 
perspective  and  an  "economic  development" 
outlook  to  every  problem  addressed.  The  ISP  staff 
reflects  this  multi-dimensional  quality.  It  is  made 
up  of  former  dislocated  workers,  turnaround 
specialists  from  the  private  sector,  and 
employment  and  training  professionals. 


Quick  and  flexible  response 

As  a  quasi-public  agency,  the  ISP  is  able  to  move 
quickly  and  flexibly  to  help  both  workers  in  need 
and  firms  in  trouble.  Rather  than  develop  an 
expensive  and  relatively  immobile  infrastructure 
of  service  providers,  the  ISP  operates  with  a  small 
central  staff  who  oversee  the  creation  of  Worker 
Assistance  Centers  that  operate  for  limited 
periods  of  time  in  areas  where  they  are  needed. 
The  ISP's  business  and  financial  staff  provides 
temporary  consulting  assistance  to  aid  firms  in 
finding  permanent  turnaround  strategies, 
uncovering  potential  new  markets,  identifying 
new  sources  of  financing,  and  installing  new 
technologies. 


Targeting  limited  resources 

Because  resources  have  never  been  equal  to 
demand,  the  ISP  uses  the  criteria  of  most  need  to 
target  its  consulting  assistance  and  re- 
employment funds.  New  Worker  Assistance 
Centers  are  established  only  in  areas  where 
dislocation  is  a  serious  problem  or  when  there  is  a 
large  layoff  or  closing.  Cost-effective  rapid 
response  teams  which  can  provide  services  to 
workers  right  at  their  plants  are  used  when 
possible.  Although  any  company  in  a  mature 
industry  is  eligible  for  consulting  services,  the  ISP 
tries  to  target  areas  experiencing  the  severest 
problems,  but  whose  industries  have  real  growth 
potential. 

Leveraging  resources 

Over  the  past  five  years,  the  ISP  has  provided 
business  and  financial  services  to  nearly  400 
Massachusetts  companies.  Almost  80%  of  the 
companies  receiving  this  assistance  regained 
competitiveness.   In  select  cases,  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Trust  Fund,  managed  by  the  ISP, 
offers  short-term  gap  financing.  To  date  $8.06 
million  in  loans  have  been  made  from  the  EST. 
Financial  deals  are  often  made  in  conjunction 
with  other  quasi-public  corporations,  banks  and 
private  investors  approached  by  ISP  to  aid  in  the 
turnaround  effort.   In  doing  so,  the  ISP  has 
leveraged  nearly  $80  million  of  private  investment 
preserving  more  than  14,000  high  quality  jobs. 
ISP  Worker  Assistance  Centers  consistently 
maintain  low  cost  per  placement  rates,  provide 
extensive  training  services  and  achieve  high 
placement.  The  ISP  is  the  only  dislocated  worker 
progi'am  in  the  country  to  implement  on  a  wage 
retention  standard.  The  ISP  has  obtained  nearly 
$14  million  in  Federal  discretionary  gi-ants  and 
almost  $10  million  in  contributions  from  private 
companies  to  fund  its  Centers. 
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On-going  technical  assistance 


Looking  toward  the  future 


In  addition  to  its  ability  to  provide  and  leverage 
financial  resources,  ISP  offers  companies  and 
workers  on-going  technical  assistance.  Unlike 
lending  agencies  that  primarily  manage  portfolios, 
the  ISP  provides  continual  consulting  help  from 
the  initial  site  visit  until  such  time  as  the 
company  no  longer  needs  assistance.  In  many 
cases  this  can  be  more  important  to  the 
turnaround  stategy  than  financing  alone. 
Technical  assistance  is  continually  provided  to 
Worker  Assistance  Centers  to  ensure  high  quality, 
cost-effective  programs. 


In  the  coming  years  new  challenges  will  face  the 
ISP.  More  and  more  companies  will  need  re- 
employment services  and  business  and  financial 
advice.    In  addition,  new  kinds  of  workers  are 
being  laid  off:  downsizing  by  defense-dependent 
and  high  technology  firms  means  many  more 
professional  and  technical  employees  are  losing 
their  jobs.  A  number  of  these  workers  are  older 
and  without  state-of-the-art  skills;  some  lack  any 
kind  of  degree.  Since  state  revenues  will  continue 
to  be  scarce,  the  ability  of  the  ISP  to  continue 
providing  these  much  needed  services  will  depend 
heavily  on  obtaining  other  resources. 


Close  partnerships  with  the 
companies,  workers,  and  communities 

The  ISP  has  shown  that  effective  solutions  to 
problems  require  the  active  commitment  of  those 
most  affected.  Worker  Assistance  Centers  are 
often  run  jointly  by  management  and  labor  and  all 
Centers  employ  dislocated  workers  on  staff. 
Planning  committees  composed  of  representatives 
from  the  company  and  the  workforce  or  union, 
local  elected  officials,  community  and  state 
agencies  help  coordinate  resources  and  provide 
start-up  assistance. 

The  ISP's  award-winning  Industry  Action  Projects 
(lAPs)  show  best  this  spirit  of  partnership.  The 
lAPs  were  formed  to  help  important  regional 
industries  such  as  machining  in  Hampden  County 
and  sewn  goods  in  Southeastern  Massachusetts. 
These  projects  bring  labor,  managers,  and 
community  leaders  together  to  address  the 
problems  and  challenges  of  these  yet  important 
industries. 


The  ISP  is  also  devising  new  strategies  to  respond 
to  these  new  challenges.  In  the  face  of  pending 
defense  department  cutbacks,  the  ISP  is 
identifying  defense  subcontractors  to  help  them 
develop  new  markets  and  is  working  with  the 
Massachusetts  Congressional  delegation  and  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  to  shape  Federal 
legislation  to  assist  these  firms  and  their  workers. 
In  the  face  of  tightening  bank  credit,  ISP  is 
helping  companies  become  more  "bankable ".  The 
recently  created  Office  of  Employee  Involvement 
and  Ownership  adds  another  important  economic 
development  tool.  For  instance,  it  can  help 
healthy  companies  stay  open  by  assisting  in 
finding  new  buyers  when  owners  retire.  And,  the 
ISP  continues  its  expansive  technical  assistance 
to  Worker  Assistance  Centers  to  pool  resources, 
develop  high  quality,  customized  and  cost- 
effective  training  programs,  and  work  closely  with 
companies  to  ensure  a  good  match  between  their 
needs  and  workers  skills. 

Although  new  circumstances  demand  new 
strategies,  the  basic  mission  of  the  ISP  remains 
the  same:  to  help  struggling  small  and  mid-sized 
companies  become  competitive  again  and  to  find 
new  jobs  for  good,  experienced  workers— jobs  that 
will  contribute  to  the  economic  health  of  the 
Commonwealth. 


Carving  a  Niche  for  full-time  employment 


"Without  the  ISP,  this  would  have  been  a 
company  with  a  large  potential  for  growth  facing 
a  brick  wall.  The  banks  were  keeping  us  on  a 
merry-go-round.  We  built  this  business  by 
selling  our  product  and  ourselves.  I  know  that 
being  able  to  go  directly  to  the  EST  Board  for  the 
capital  we  needed  made  the  difference." 

In  April  1983  Peter  Roderick  started  producing 
leather  goods  in  his  basement  in  Provincetown 
with  partner  Roland  Letendre.  Peter  and 
Roland  worked  at  first  making  nylon  carrying 
cases  and  genuine  sheepskin  products.  Later, 
both  highly  skilled  in  handworking  leather, 
they  included  all  types  of  leather  products. 

On  Cape  Cod,  year-round  employment  is 
scarce  and  manufacturing  scarcer.  However, 
Peter's  and  Roland's  hands-on  management 
style  and  the  quality  of  their  goods  soon  meant 
expansion  and  jobs  for  others.  By  1989,  their 
company  now  called  Niche,  Inc.  had  sales 
topping  $  1.6  million. 

The  two  partners  are  constantly  improving 
their  methods  of  production  and  admit  that 
they're  never  satisfied  and  are  always  looking 
for  new  ways  to  improve  their  operation.  This 
vigilance  paid  off.  They  began  to  realize  that 
they  could  grow  quickly  if  they  had  more  space. 
They  found  enough  financing  to  build  a  brand 
new  much  larger  facility  in  Harwich  which  they 
moved  into  in  1989.  However,  moving  to  the 
new  building  levied  a  high  price  to  the 
company.  They  now  had  room  to  grow,  but 
were  unable  to  get  the  necessary  capital  that 
would  finance  that  growth.  Conventional 
banking  sources  were  exhausted  and  they 
came  to  the  ISP  for  help. 


Since  Niche  provides  high  paid  year-round 
employment  in  an  area  that  depends  heavily  on 
seasonal  work,  it  was  important  to  help  keep 
these  jobs.  A  $100,000  loan  from  the  EST 
provided  the  needed  working  capital  to  buy  the 
materials  and  the  equipment  Niche  needed  to 
continue  full  production.  This  investment  gave 
Niche  the  ability  to  continue  producing  top 
quality  leather  products  and  even  expand 
employment. 

Roland  sums  up  what  the  ISP  meant  to  him. 
"The  ISP  was  there  ready  to  help  us  continue  our 
growth.  Without  their  financial  assistance. 
Niche  would  have  been  unable  to  manage  the 
kind  of  growth  we  can  handle.  That's  growth  for 
all  of  us  in  the  company  and  growth  for 
Harwich. " 


Workers  helping  workers:  high  participation  and  top  notch  results 


When  Harrington  Richardson,  a  gun 
manufacturer  in  Gardner,  closed  its  doors  in 
1983.  Norman  Jefferson  lost  a  job  he  held  for 
32  years.  As  President  of  International  United 
Electrical  Workers  Local  #262,  Norm  was  used 
to  helping  his  fellow  workers.  Together  with  the 
ISP  and  labor.  Norm  worked  to  create  a  Worker 
Assistance  Center  to  help  Harrington 
Richardson  employees  get  back  to  work.  This 
Center  eventually  opened  its  doors  to  all 
dislocated  workers  in  Northern  Worcester 
County,  and  today  Norm  is  part  of  the  staff  of 
the  Montachusett  Worker  Assistance  Center. 
With  a  staff  made  up  of  former  laid -off  workers, 
this  Center  has  helped  hundreds  of  people  from 
large  and  small  layoffs  and  plant  closings. 
Norm  explains,  "The  Center  itself  can  be  like  a 
family  to  some  people.  I  know  our  training 
groups  do  become  a  family.  They  come  in  an 
hour  early  to  help  others  who  are  struggling. " 

Daily,  dozens  of  laid-off  workers  who  come  in 
for  assistance,  counseling,  job  development, 
training,  education,  or  just  a  friendly  ear. 
Since  the  staff  of  the  Center  is  made  up  of 
dislocated  workers  they  know  the  needs  of  the 
people  they  serve,  and  they  know  what  it  wall 
take  to  get  them  back  on  their  feet. 

The  Center  is  operated  by  the  Mt.  Wachusetts 
Community  College  which  has  provided 
excellent  training  and  education  classes  at  low 
cost.  Center  Director,  Dominick  Panzarella,  a 
former  paper  worker  and  former  president  of 
Teamsters  Lx)cal  #16,  works  together  with  the 
College  to  create  customized  classes  when 
needed.  Hundreds  of  workers  have  taken  Basic 
Education  and  English  as  a  Second  Language 
classes  and  have  been  trained  in  such  in- 
demand  skills  as  Computer-Aided  Accounting 
and  Desktop  Publishing. 


Eileen  Sousa,  former  assembler  and  union 
steward  at  Foster  Grant  Company,  coordinates 
the  services  the  Center  offers.  Her  background 
and  her  ability  to  talk  with  people  is  an  asset  to 
the  Center.  "/  think  no  matter  what  your  age, 
young,  old,  in-between,  what  it's  about  is  that 
people  do  need  people.  Maybe  in  fact,  I  need 
them  as  much  as  they  need  us.  It's  important 
that  we  set  up  ways  to  support  and  encourage 
people  every  step  of  the  way.  We  want  them  to 
believe  in  themselves." 

The  Montachusett  Center  is  housed  in  the 
basement  of  Local  #60  Health  and  Welfare 
Building  in  Leominster.  Dick  LeBlanc. 
President  of  the  Bay  State  Council  and 
Executive  Trustee  of  Local  #60  has  seen  his 
members  experience  being  laid-off  and  has 
been  a  committed  Center  supporter  from  the 
very  beginning.  The  staff  has  solicited 
hundreds  of  dollars  of  equipment  and 
furnishings  from  the  local  community  for  the 
Center.  With  the  okay  of  the  local  building 
trades  unions,  they  even  spent  weekends  and 
evenings  to  finish  the  interior  dry  wall  and 
woodwork  for  office  space  and  classrooms. 

The  Montachusetts  Center  has  surpassed  every 
performance  goal  that  it  has  set.  This  year, 
they  planned  to  serve  245  people,  but  helped 
over  800;  placing  over  400  in  training.  ISP 
Worker  Assistance  Centers  traditionally  have 
provided  more  training  for  participants  than 
other  dislocated  worker  programs  across  the 
country.  Montachusett  has  taken  this  tough 
standard  even  higher.  By  utilizing  existing 
resources  and  bargaining  with  training 
providers,  the  Montachusetts  Center  has  been 
able  to  secure  training  for  twice  as  many 
participants  than  programs  with  comparable 
funding.  Since  1985,  their  work  has  meant  a 
difference  in  the  lives  of  over  2,500  dislocated 
workers. 


WORKER  ASSISTANCE  CENTER  ACTIVITY 
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Manufacturing  the  Future 


-  facing  global  competition 


In  1961,  Keltron  Corporation  opened  its  doors 
in  Waltham  producing  high  quality  power 
supplies  which  control  exact  electrical  currents 
and  are  essential  for  every  electronic 
instrument.  As  part  of  the  early  electronics 
boom  Keltron  became  a  significant 
manufacturer  in  this  industry.  Founder 
Harvey  Fox's  engineering  skill  and  the 
management  skills  of  President  and  CEO  David 
Wilboum  who  joined  the  company  in  1970 
nurtured  the  company  to  steady  growth. 
Keltron's  sales  neared  $10  million  in  the  early 
eighties. 

However,  in  the  late  80s,  widespread  problems 
in  the  electronics  industry,  including  the 
bankruptcy  of  one  of  Keltron's  major 
customers,  had  damaging  effects  on  the 
company's  profits.  Sales  dropped,  earnings 
became  marginal.  Foreign  competition  added  a 
double  blow.  Lower  priced  products  from 
foreign  suppliers  was  a  direct  hit  and  the 
ability  of  other  countries  to  manufacture 
consumer  goods  more  inexpensively  drove 
down  Keltron's  asking  price  dramatically.  Hit 
directly  and  indirectly,  their  future  was  at  risk. 

David  Wilboum,  says,  'We  had  been  in  the 
trenches  throwing  out  grenades  for  so  long  that 
it  was  hard  to  remember  when  Keltron  was  a 
growth  company.  It  seemed  like  the  fmal  straw 
when  our  former  bank  began  cutting  back  on  our 
line  of  credit." 

But,  it  wasn't  hopeless.  Although  considerable 
losses  had  been  noted  for  Keltron,  significant 
debt  had  been  reduced  through  depreciation 
and  significant  cash  could  still  be  generated. 
Keltron's  products  continued  to  be  in  demand. 
Many  of  the  company's  customers  depended  on 
Keltron's  ability  to  provide  customized  design 
and  engineering  services. 


ISP  staff  helped  Keltron's  management  draft  a 
new  business  plan.  This  plan  identified 
specific  areas  within  the  company  that  needed 
improvement.  All  areas  of  operation  were 
examined  -  administration,  manufacturing, 
engineering  and  sales.  Along  with  these 
internal  improvements,  new  markets  were 
identified.  Keltron  began  to  concentrate  its 
efforts  on  its  digital  products  and  devised  a 
strategy  to  penetrate  this  market. 

A  guarantee  from  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Trust  fund  of  $250,000,  and  a  million  dollar 
credit  line  from  the  U.S.  Trust  Company  were 
combined  to  keep  Keltron's  140  quality  jobs. 

Robert  Truslow,  president  of  U.S.  Trust 
Company,  saw  the  importance  of  investing  in 
Keltron,  "Manufacturing  and  the  employment  it 
generates  are  vitally  important  to 
Massachusetts.  U.S.  Trust  is  pleased  to  have 
worked  along  with  the  ISP." 

Like  dozens  of  companies  that  the  ISP  has 
worked  with,  Keltron  needed  a  little  ad\1ce  and 
a  little  assistance.  Mr.  Wilboum  says,  "Prior  to 
ISP  almost  every  dollar  of  cash  flow  had  to  be 
applied  to  debt  reduction.  There  was  little 
available  for  projects  that  would  improve  our 
competitiveness,  such  as  quality  and 
productivity  improvements,  or  development  and 
marketing  of  new  products.  Tlie  additional 
funding  was  a  relatively  small  amount,  but  it 
provided  relief  from  daily  cash  flow  restraints. 
It  was  really  the  catalyst  that  allowed  us  to 
apply  time  and  resources  in  more  productive 
directions. " 


From  losing  a  job  to  becoming  your  own  boss 


After  three  years  as  a  Marketing  Applications 
Manager  at  General  Electric -Pittsfield,  John 
Janaczeck  was  laid  off.  For  him,  the  layoff 
meant  an  ending  of  one  job,  but  it  also  meant  a 
new  opportunity.  In  1989,  the  ISP  funded 
Berkshire  Enterprises,  an  entrepreneurial 
training  program  designed  to  help  dislocated 
workers  get  the  skills  they  needed  to  start  their 
own  businesses. 

"/  had  taken  a  job  with  another  large  company 
in  Lenox,  for  three  months.  They  got  into 
financial  problems  and  started  to  cat  back.  I 
was  a  Product  Marketing  Manager,  but  I  was 
told  they  could  no  longer  afford  a  marketing 
department  and  my  services  were  no  longer 
need.  I  had  opportunities  across  the  country, 
but  those  would  involve  moving.  My  family  and 
I  wanted  to  stick  it  out  in  this  area.  My  wife 
was  working  full  time.  Trying  to  find  a 
comparable  Job  in  the  Berkshire  County  labor 
market  was  impossible.  I  decided  to  start  my 
own  business." 

Berkshire  Enterprises  was  developed  in 
collaboration  with  the  University  of 
Massachusetts'  Donahue  Institute  for 
Governmental  Services  and  was  the  first 
entrepreneurial  training  program  in 
Massachusetts  for  laid -off  workers.  The 
program  helps  people  develop  their  own 
businesses  through  an  intensive  twelve-week 
course.  The  course  is  run  by  two 
entrepreneurs  knowledgeable  about  the  needs, 
pitfalls  and  opportunities  facing  new  business 
owners.  To  help  insure  that  class  enroUees  are 
motivated  and  serious  about  starting  their  own 
businesses,  Berkshire  Enterprises  carefully 
screens  applicants.  The  class  then  provides 
information  on  financial  planning,  raising 
capital,  marketing,  sales  and  taxes. 
Participants  are  expected  to  complete  a 
business  plan  during  the  course  and  many 
actually  begin  their  companies  before  the  end 
of  the  program.  Berkshire  Enterprises 


continues  to  help  by  providing  technical 
assistance  and  consulting  even  after  the 
classes  have  ended. 

John's  first  task  in  the  course  was  market 
research.  He  wanted  to  find  a  product  in 
demand.  Because  more  and  more  people  are 
concerned  about  "sick  building  syndrome "  and 
are  more  concientious  about  pollution  and  the 
environment,  John  determined  that  air 
purification  and  water  treatment  products  were 
being  sought  after  with  great  interest.  John 
saw  his  market  -  offering  environmentally 
sound  alternative  water  and  air  purification 
systems.  That  was  the  beginning  of  Cleaner 
Environment  Technologies. 

"Berkshire  Enterprises  helped  me  downsize  my 
train  of  thought.  I  was  used  to  large 
organizations  like  the  military  and  GE.  I  needed 
to  look  at  the  nickel  and  dime  side."  While  in 
the  Berkshire  Enterprises  training,  John  sold 
products  in  the  evening.  By  carrying  unique 
products  that  were  founded  on  new 
technologies,  John's  business  was  off  and 
running. 

John  is  one  of  52  people  who  have  already 
completed  the  course.  Twenty- five  recently  laid 
off  workers  are  scheduled  to  begin  in  the  Fall  of 
1990.  Twenty-five  new  businesses  are  already 
up  and  running  as  a  result  of  Berkshire 
Enterprises  and  these  new  companies  have 
created  43  new  jobs.  Other  businesses  are  in 
the  planning  stages. 

1990 


60% 
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National  recognition  for 
effectiveness 

The  effectiveness  of  these  efforts  and  the  quahty 
of  the  ISP's  programs  have  been  recognized 
nationally.  The  Industry  Action  Projects  have 
won  awards  for  excellence  in  government  from  the 
Ford  Foundation,  Arthur  D.  Little  Company,  and 
the  American  Economic  Development  Council. 
The  ISP  has  been  asked  to  share  its  experience 
with  other  states  across  the  country.  Also,  ISP 
staff  were  members  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor's  delegation  to  Hungary  to  provide  training 
in  serving  dislocated  workers. 
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